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Clearing the Air 


HE political air has been cleared. The Government 


has resigned and Mr Churchill is forming a new one. 


Parliament is to be dissolved on June 15th and a General 
Election will be held on July sth. This is being described 
as an immediate election, but the immediacy is only 
relative. The law imposes a pause of three weeks after the 
election, for the arrival of Forces’ ballots, before the 
counting begins, and the results will not be known 
until the very last days of July. The electoral process, 
from the resignation of the Cabinet that has carried the 
country to victory to its replacement by another fortified 
by an expression of the popular will, is thus to last more 

two months, during which little will be heard above 
the clamour from the hustings. 

The decision for a July election was made as the result 
of the Labour Party’s choice between two alternatives put 
before them by Mr Churchill—an immediate dissolution 
or the maintenance of the present Government until after 
the end of the Japanese war—with the curious suggestion 
of a referendum to decide whether the life of the present 
Parliament should equally be prolonged. The Labour 
tank and file made it clear to their leaders, some of whom 
Were hesitant, that they could not tolerate a further 
indefinite suspension of party politics. So, with every 
‘ign of irritation, Mr Attlee chose July. 

Labour would have greatly preferred an election in the 
autumn, and a continuance of the present Cabinet until 


then. But that was the one alternative that Mr Churchill 
ruled out. Conflicting reasons of the public interest are 
being given, on both sides, for the attitudes adopted. The 
real reason, however, is party advantage. The Prime 
Minister, in his second letter to Mr Attlee, was indignant 
about the “ aspersion ” that his preference for July over 
October was due to a calculation of electoral gain, and in 
Mr Churchill himself the emotion is no doubt sincere, 
since he has unquestionably laboured to make the transi- 
tion from coalition to party without bitterness and unfair- 
ness. But in the minds of some of his closest colleagues 
and friends there has obviously been the calculation that 
an election held in the bright sunlight of victory celebra- 
tions would almost certainly redound to the advantage of 
the main architect of that victory and of the party he leads. 
The Labour calculation is equally obvious. The rank and 
file of the party are even more impatient to get back to 
party politics than are the Tories ; but they would prefer 
to wait until an accumulation of difficulties, and perhaps 
of mistakes, has dimmed the lustre of Mr Churchill’s 
fame, until the elector ceases to think of him as a war 
leader, in which capacity he is impregnable, and begins to 
question him as a peace leader, where he is much weaker. 
These are the calculations, and it takes a strong stomach 
to say that one is any more moral than the other. 

If the public interest could be sincerely consulted, it 
would show a balance of advantage in favour of an October 
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election. After ten years, three months is very little longer 
to wait, but it would enable pending legislation to be 
completed, it would allow time for the preparation of a 
new and (it is to be hoped) less imperfect register, and 
large numbers of men and women in the forces would 
have an opportunity of discovering what the issues of the 
election are, But it is only on balance that these advan- 
tages arise, since there are powerful arguments on the 
other side, The approach of an election has manifestly 
hamstrung the Government for many months past, and 
there is force in the Prime Minister’s unwillingness to 
“go on bickering together until the autumn.” | 

The difference between July and October is certainly 
not large enough to support a charge of sharp practice, 
and certainly not from the Labour Party. The truth is 
that the Labour Party, largely owing to its unwillingness 
to follow its own leaders, has allowed itself to be com- 
pletely outmanceuvred, and though annoyance is natural, 
it is not justified. Labour was insisting on a return to 
party politics when the Tories were still talking of con- 
tinuing the coalition for three more years, and they can 
hardly complain if they are now taken at their word. 
Although they never said in set terms that they wanted 
an election immediately after the end of the war in Europe, 
Mr Attlee’s promise to summon a special conference 
“ immediately after the defeat of Germany” to consider 
the withdrawal of the Labour Ministers did more than 
any action of the Tories to give currency to the idea that 
this would be an appropriate time. Moreover, most of the 
arguments against an immediate election apply with equal 
force against an election at any time before the end of the 
war, It is difficult to argue that a postponement of three 
months would be wholly good, while a postponement that 
might turn out to be only of four or five or six months is 
wholly bad ; but this is the logical contortion to which 
the Labour Party is now committed. The Prime Minister’s 
alternative of an immediate election or indefinite delay 
happens to suit the Tory book ; but it also has a great 
deal of logic in it. 

It is very difficult to foresee the result of the contest 
thus joined. The general expectation, even among many 
Labour people, is that the Conservative Party will return 
with a majority, though a reduced one, and that this result 
will be a personal vote of confidence in Mr Churchill. 
This, no doubt, is the most probable result. But it is by 
no means certain. It is a little difficult to imagine the 
Labour Party winning the 150 additional seats necessary 
to give it a bare majority and to get a working majority 
it would have to double its present total of 170 
seats. But a House of Commons in which the two 
largest parties are evenly balanced is a distinct possibility. 
If there is a substantial Libera] Party, it could decide the 
issue, as it did in 1924, and in 1929 ; but it would take. 
40 or §0 Liberals to provide a solid working majority in 
such circumstances, and one of the unknowns in the 
coming election is whether the Liberal Party can win 
enough seats to play such a réle. If there is no working 


Divided 


[eee MONTGOMERY is to represent 
Great Britain on the Allied Control Council, and his 
representative for control matters will be Lieutenant- 
General Sir Ronald Weeks—an admirable choice of an 
industrialist turned soldier. There is, however, no an- 
nouncement yet on the actual setting up of the Control 
Council. No British or American Mission has gone to 
Berlin—or to Vienna. Meanwhile, a “ Supreme HQ Con- 
trol party with the German High Command” will be 
established at Flensburg to control Admiral Doenitz’s 
Officials until the demobilisation of the German armies is 
complete. The Russians will be represented on this Con- 
trol party. But this appears to be the full extent of Allied 
co-operation so far. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to believe that 
there will ever be very much more. At this moment, a 
violent cleavage is being created in Allied policy towards 
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combination in the new House, then there will be 1 
alternative but a fresh coalition—than which it is hardly 
possible to conjure up a more frightening prospect, Th, 
parties may have little enough ability to make positive 
decisions ; but their capacity to obstruct each other jg 
almost infinite, and this proclivity would be given fre 
rein in a coalition no member of which commanded , 
majority of the House. 

There will certainly be advantages in replacing this 
very stale and superannuated House of Commons by q 
fresh one. The turnover of individuals may be consider. 
able, and there should be a lot of new blood. But it js 
hardly possible to hope for a great change in the conduct 
of national affairs. A general election, especially after s 
long an interval and such tremendous events, ought to be 
regarded as an opportunity for a great regeneration of 
national purpose. That it is not so regarded by the man 
in the street, but rather in the guise of a resumption of 
normal sporting events, comparable to a cricket Test 
match (and almost as lengthy), reflects the fact that there 
is a total lack of enthusiasm for either of the major parties, 
It is, in fact, very difficult to believe that a clear majority 
for either one would make very much difference, A few 
superficialities, no doubt, would be painted in different 
colours, but in the main the country will be ruled in exactly 
the same way, by the Civil Service, whichever side wins, 
On the immediate issue of the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols, the margin between the least that the Socialists 
would be compelled to do and the most that the Tories 
would find it possible to do is, in the present circumstances 
of the country, very small. And on the further issue of 
economic policy, the most that a Labour Government 
could be ae to do would be to change the formal 
ownership of the mining, transport and power industries, 
while a Tory Government will certainly have to concen 
itself with the same industries, and might well be com- 
pelled by events to be almost equally drastic in its inter- 
vention in their policies, even though it left the formal 
facade of ownership untouched. 

The fact is that neither party has any real, practical 
policy, because neither party has thought at all deeply 
about twentieth-century Britain in a twentieth-century 
world, and each therefore takes refuge in mere administra- 
tion, using shades of emphasis as an apology for differences 
of principle. The honest citizen will find it very difficult 
indeed to decide how to use his vote. He is likely, perhaps, 
to end by voting for the Prime Minister. But he would 
do so far more gladly if he could vote for Mr Chutchill 
as a real national leader, the breaker of outworn rigidities 
of doctrine, the founder of a party equipped to devote the 
whole energies of the people to the task of constructing 
a modern economic and social structure. Had Mr 
Churchill not succumbed to the lures of party leadership 
five years ago, he would not only have created, by military 
victory, a matchless opportunity for this country, but 
might also have established the means of ensuring that 
the opportunity is not missed. 


Germany 


the defeated Germans. In the west, the general aim of 
“ non-fraternisation ” (whatever that may be held to meat) 
still dominates policy. The Germans have been bluntly told 
that the first charge on their work will be the maintenanct 
of the armies of occupation. If there is a margin, they 
may get it. The official broadcasts are curt and peremptory: 
A curfew is imposed in the towns. Schools are all closed 
while an inadequate number of education officers examine 
the teachers. Few or no places of entertainment are ope? 
and cultural activities have ceased. 

The contrast could hardly be more striking betwee? 
this picture and the facts reported on the Berlin and 


Vienna radio, which, incidentally, speak with an identical 
voice. The Russians are now doing everything in — 
power to conquer the Germans’ distrust, to distingu!s 
between the “ Fascist beasts ”»—Hitler and his follow2ts— 
and the ordinary German people, and to promise the latte: 
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chat their efforts of reconstruction will ensure their own 
prosperity and “give them the chance of finding their 
way back into the comity of nations.” A Town Council 
under a Dr Werner has been established in Berlin and 
the Red Army will help it to rebuild and reconstruct the 
city. Red Army lorries are bringing in foodstuffs. Shops 
are opening. New ration books are already distributed. 
The workers are to have bigger rations than under the 
Nazis. Plays, cinemas and concerts are beginning again. 
The military commandant has appealed to all artists and 
professional people to rebuild Germany’s cultural and 
intellectual life. The tone of the broadcasts is best summed 
up in the following extract from a Berlin woman’s speech : 
Now we know what lies the Goebbels propaganda told 
about the Red Army. Not only shall we not starve, but 
the working man gets more than under the Nazis. All 
this is a revelation to us. .. . It is now up to us to 
organise the distribution of work simply and efficiently. 
We all see rolling past us Red Army lorries carrying 
food to the Berlin population. .. . A new life is beginning ; 
we have started on the way towards a better order. 
Much of this, no doubt, is pure propaganda and 
window-dressing. But it is clear from the manner in which 
the Russians are approaching their problems that they 
have been seriously disturbed by the mass flight of 
civilians from their zone and the mass surrender of German 
troops to the Allies. They are trying to counter the 
Germans’ obvious terror. They are going out of their 
way to present the Soviet Union as the enemy of Fascism 
only and the friend of the ordinary Germans. Inevitably— 
since no joint policy was established—this new Russian 
strategy has in it an element of competition, of bidding 
for support for Russia against the West. The Western 
Allies cannot ignore it. Even if in spite of all the other 
pressing reasons, they have still not fully formulated their 
policy, the Russian decision to adopt the policy with which 
the Western Allies started this war compels them to 
examine their own strategy. 


They probably have to face the unpleasant fact that 
they will have no influence in the Russian zone. They 
will probably not even gain admittance. The Russians, 
on the other hand, through their local Communist groups, 
will be active not only in the British, American and French 
zones of occupation, but throughout Western Europe. It 
may still be possible at the highest level to get agreement 
on specific questions—on transport or food supplies or 
the distribution of labour—but even here, the outlook is 
not promising. The new European Transport Commission 
has been set up without Russian participation. In these 
unhappy conditions, how do Great Britain and America 
view their relations with Western Europe? Are they out 
to pursue in Western Germany a policy which ultimately 
gives the German people a stable place in West European 
life and prosperity? Or will the German community be 
left without guidance or leadership to accept, if only by 
default, the offer of a return to the “comity of nations ” 
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under Russian auspices? There is mo doubt that, faced 
with the choice between a vacuum and some sort of posi- 
tive policy, the Germans will be drawn, whatever their 
= attitude, towards those who have something to 
offer. 

wee objected that the Western Allies cannot indulge 
in competition and propaganda, it can only be replied that 
they have no choice. Since there is to be no joint policy, 
whatever policy is adopted in either zone will compete 
with the other. It is thus vital that the Allies should move 
away from the vacuum of non-fraternisation, that they 
should not fall into the opposite error of Darlanism ; in 
a word, that they should not drift into any policy what- 
ever, but establish thoughtfully and precisely what their 
interests and the interests of Western Europe demand ; 
and having established this preliminary, pursue a policy 
which is likely to satisfy those interests to the fullest 
possible extent. The step of arresting Doenitz and his 
High Command as prisoners of war is a step forward, but 
still only represents a negative decision—that there are 
some groups with which the Western Allies will not deal. 

In a sense the talk of “ Western Allies” is rather mis- 
leading if it suggests that the United States is under the 
same compulsion to define and work out a policy as Great 
Britain. Ideally it is. Ideally both countries should pursue 
the same policy. But is seems almost certain that the Ameri- 
cans will not sustain a very long occupation in Europe. 
There is a large element, in all American thinking on the 
subject of Germany, of seeking to achieve certain objects 
in the short run and then clearing out. The Americans 
will not have to live with the German problem thereafter 
—at least not at such close quarters and so continuously 
as the British. The responsibility for originating a policy 
thus rests squarely on Great Britain. It will not always 
be easy to secure agreement and co-operation from France 
and the smaller Allies, but the essential preliminary to 
co-operation is secure knowledge in Britain of what the 
policy ought to be. There can be no agreement on a non- 
existent strategy. 

Unfortunately, the signs are accumulating that very 
little thought has been given to the high policy of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. On the technical side the tactics 
of the operation—a certain amount of preparation 
has, it is true, been done, though cruelly hampered 
by shortage of staff. But the strategy is almost entirely 
lacking and the major questions are unanswered. Even 
the detailed arrangements are, in some cases, very incom- 
plete. The Americans, it would seem, have done much 
more planning in advance. German scientists, especially 
those who have worked on new methods of warfare, are, if 
report is to be believed, being almost cornered by the 
Americans, who have also far-reaching plans for giving 
information to the German people about the world in 
which they live. In the British zone, the only decision that 
appears to have been reached about information and propa- 
ganda to the German people is that those who have been 
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doing it from London for five years are to have no further 
hand in the business. F 

What hope is there that now, even at this eleventh hour, 
some coherence and decision can be injected into British 
policy? The Foreign Office seems so lost in ad hoc deci- 
sions and day-to-day administration and “dealing with 
matters as they arise” that it seems hopeless to expect 
an intelligent lead from that Department. Some people 
are suggesting the appointment, at War Cabinet level, of 
a Minister for European Reconstruction whose responsi- 
bility it would be to work out a policy and direct the 
various Government agencies in its fulfilment. The Minis- 
try of Production, which is gradually going out of business 
in home production and is already much concerned with 
supplies to Europe, seems a possible instrument, though 
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Mr Lyttelton is hardly, by training or temperament, the 
mari tor the job. The prestige and influence of the 
Treasury suggest that the responsibility might rest there 
the more so since Sir John Anderson is a skilled o. 
ordinator. The whole question of instrumentalities js 
naturally complicated by the General Election. There jg 
certain to be an interregnum at a crucial time. 

These difficulties, all thwarting the emergence of , 
policy, make it all the more urgent that the task of evoly. 
ing a plan and a strategy for Europe should appear og 
a Cabinet agenda before any more time is lost. The situa. 
tion has now reached a point where further drift, furthe 
temporary expedients, further vacuum of policy, cay 
end only in the brutal choice between appeasement 
or conflict. 


The World Larder 


FTER many months of wondering in just what ways 
reduced rations would affect the ordinary consumer, 
and innumerable hints and some plain statements that 
cuts must and would come, they have at last been trans- 
lated into terms of ounces, and the extent of the world 
shortage can therefore be more easily understood. So far 
as the consumer in the United Kingdom is concerned, the 
cuts can be simply stated. From May 27th, the weekly 
ration of bacon goes down from 4 ounces to 3 ounces ; the 
cooking fats ration from 2 ounces to one ounce. The soap 
ration is reduced by one-eighth ; the points ration from 
24 points for four weeks to 20 points ; and one-seventh of 
butchers’ supplies are to be in the form of canned corned 
beef. The Ministry of Food is also cutting down alloca- 
tions to manufacturers and reducing stocks. 

The principle that consumption levels ought to be simi- 
lar in the United Nations has been followed to the fullest 
extent possible in regard to sugar, which is one of the 
commodities in shortest supply. The level in the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom is to be at the 
annual rate of 70.8 lb. per head for the last nine months 
of this year. This will involve cuts of 18.2 Ib. in the 
United States, 14.4 Ib. in Canada and only 0.7 Ib. in 
the United Kingdom, compared with the consumption 
level in 1944. In the United States and Canada, cuts will 
be made in both domestic and manufacturing rations, but 
in Britain, all that is needed is the forgoing of an extra 
half-pound of sugar next Christmas. If, however, sugar 
production does not come up to expectation, manufac- 
turers’ allocations will have to be cut. British stocks of 
sugar will be drawn upon to the extent of 300,000 tons 
to maintain the ration. 

Oils and fats have been allocated by the Combined Food 
Board, and the principle has now been agreed that the 
three countries will accept proportionately similar cuts. 
The United States and the United Kingdom will have 
much the same domestic consumption of edible fats after 
the cuts have taken place, since in America more oils and 
fats are used industrially, per head, than here. British 
stocks will be reduced by 350,000 tons by July, 1946. 

America is to accept by far the largest reduction in meat 
consumption, although the level will still be higher than 
that in Britain. The following table gives the comparative 
position for meat and bacon consumption as it was in 


1944, as it will be this year, and the percentage reductions 
in each case: — 


Lb. per Head Reduction 
5 1944 1945 % 
United Kingdom ........... 115-0 106 -4 7°5 
fk eres on 162-9 125 -O 23-3 
CRN aN ds 6 one ned cease 149 -1 135 -0 9°5 


In North America the cut will be more severely felt 
than here, since it all has to come out of consumption 
during the rest of the year, and it will be interesting to 
observe to what extent the very loosely controlled form 
of. meat rationing on the United States will be able to 
distribute fairly such a sharply reduced volume of total 
supplies. Canada’s cut will provide an additional 2§ mil- 
lion Ib. of carcase meat for this country, and 90 million 


Ib. of canned meat for Europe. Australia, which has 
suffered so heavily from drought, has reduced the civilian 
meat ration by one-eighth so that supplies to this country 
can be maintained. 

The foregoing are the foods in shortest supply, and in 
the main those most needed for the maintenance of health. 
Another group which is affected is dairy products. In this 
country, stocks of skim milk powder are to be drawn 
upon heavily. Traders will get no allocation, so that there 
will be less milk chocolate and less ice-cream. The non- 
priority allocation of liquid milk will be reduced earlier 
than last year because of the additional calls upon it. It 
is hoped to maintain the cheese ration at 2 ounces for the 
rest of the year by manufacturing more here and by im- 
porting more from the Dominions. The Services may get 
less evaporated milk because of the severe shortage. 

All these decisions were reached in Washington recently, 
where the Ministers of Food and Production went to dis 
cuss the world food situation with the Governments of the 
United States and Canada. They had available the best 
possible estimates of world supplies and requirements 10 
1945. These estimates are set out in the table below. For 
the United Kingdom, North America, Australia and New 
Zealand, the figures are based on current production and 
on the level of consumption that has prevailed hitherto, 
without taking into account the existing stocks or addi 
tions to them or drafts upon them. Other, countries are 
brought into the table only to the extent of their prospec- 
tive export surpluses or import requirements. In short, the 
table shows the food position in the five countries as 4 
unit, disregarding their stocks but allowing for ther 
prospective trade with third parties. 


Supply 














from | Per. 
Current | Require- Gross | cenlage 
Commodity Produc- ments Deficit | Deft 
tion | | 
' 
i 
000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Meat and bacon (carcase weight ‘ n-é 
eqttivalent)..........c0cce0ees 15,179 16,974 1,795 106 
Canned fish (pack year beginning | 7.8 
Du Danas Soi cae cache sass: oe 418 801 383 “78 
Gas cbs edtbb Rrcssccses ‘| 706 802 96 | iv 
Canned milk (full cream)......... 1,999 2,424 425 17 3 
Milk powder (full cream and skim) 456 605 149 | 4 
I Fido had secede nnbees sabes 1,204 1,204 none Pee 
Fats and oils (edible and technical) | 5,687 7,124 1,437 oer 
ae NE icin os dik occas 8,067, 9,920 1,853 13% 


No plainer statement could be made of the position 2 
which the world’s larder finds itself. Equally well doa 
mented is the extent to which the main countries of 
United Nations expect to draw upon the larder. But ur 
fortunately, there is nothing in the table, or in the tex! 
of the communiqué which accompanies it, to indicate what 
level of consumption it is expected to provide for liberated 
Europe. From various hints which have been given ™ 
can be assumed that the level will not be as high as else: 
where. In this context it is unthinkable that there should 
be any grumbling among the more fortunate nations that 


they have to go on shorter commons. What should be asked 


is whether enough is*being done to increase supplies 
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food for liberated Europe. The British Government, and 
no doubt the American too, is firmly and rightly con- 
yinced that victory in Europe cannot be complete without 
the adequate feeding of liberated countries and without 
the help the United Nations alone can give them to restore 
themselves. The contribution that a self-reliant Europe 
can make to world food supplies is a very real one, and 
this is an aspect of the problem which should receive its 
due emphasis. 


Although there is little indication of the scale of rations 
Europe # to receive, there is at least one authoritative 
statement of the plight it is in. It is worth quoting some 
extracts from the statement, dated April 30th, made by 
the British, Canadian and United States representatives 
at the Washington conference on supplies and distribu- 
tion: — 

.. . ia many parts of liberated Europe consumption 

levels are deplorably low. Particularly in the cities, the 

amount of food available provides considerably less than 
the 2,000 calories a day which are normally regarded as 

the minimum. . . . In Amsterdam and Rotterdam... . 

conditions are almost indescribable, with large popula- 

tions existing on one meal a day mainly composed of 
sugarbeets and obtained at soup kitchens. These people 
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are getting no more than 450 to 500 calories a day, which 

means slow death... . In Relgium and liberated Holland 

. . . the ration now gives 1,700 to 1,800 calor.es a day, 

while in Athens the target of 2,000 calories a day is now 

closely approached. A level of 2,000 calories is, however, 
no more than an emergency level, insufficient to maintain 

a working population. At such a level it is not possible 

for a liberated people to engage upon the task of rebuild- 

ing their agriculture and industry. 

This is a desperate, unhappy picture, and no effort 
should be spared to brighten it. Countries outside Europe 
can afford to share the burden. The same document, 
quoted above, gives the average level of civilian consump- 
tion in 1944 in the United States as 3,367 calories a day, 
in Canada, 3,435, and in Britain, 2,923. The cuts in 
Britain will amount to between 100 and 150 calories a day, 
and probably somewhat more in North America. This is 
a meagre sacrifice to add to Europe’s store. 

To say this is not, however, to detract from the merits 
of the job that has been done. When all the technical, 
political and human difficulties are taken into account, 
the arrangements made in Washington are a triumph for 
negotiating skill and goodwill. If the technique of com- 
bined action had no other successes to its credit, this alone 
would be enough to justify it. 


War Crimes 


T RIALS for war crimes. are on this year’s already over- 
crowded agenda, If they are to yield permanent 
results, two considerations must govern them. The first 
is that they must happen quickly ; there must be a dead- 
line after which an end is declared to arguments about 
who should and should not have been placed in the dock. 
The second is that all accusers should as nearly as possible 
use the same criteria, The first of these essentials is a 
matter for the ‘Allied Governments: Mr Eden was, imme- 
diately on his return from San Francisco, subjected in the 
House of Commons to timely pressure for haste. The 
second is the task of the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission—a body of 16 national experts, with a British 
chairman and an office in the Royal Courts of Justice, 
which has summoned a Conference of its member Govern- 
ments to be held in London on May 31st for the purpose. 
The criminals to be caught and tried fall into two 
classes, one of which presents few or no legal difficulties. 
The simpler types are the quisling ; the traitor such as 
Haw-Haw or Ferdonnet ; and the Nazi whose offence has 
been committed against Allies of a single nationality or 
iN occupied territory, who can be tried in the state he 
has wronged and by its laws, The more complicated class 
is that which has committed crimes against Germans or 
against more than oné nationality or against mankind in 
general. Here some new form of international court is 
required ; there is no precedent for trying war crimes 
through channels of organised international justice. If 
the recommendations of the War Crimes Commission are 
followed, the indicting nations will not find it difficult to 
agree on the procedure for trying a small class of the 
major criminals” of whom Goering is the prototype. 
Their chief difficulty will be in deciding where to draw 
¢ line among the lesser fry, particularly among the tens 
of thousands of captured SS. 
Thanks to the energetic work of the Police and Public 
Safety Departments of the army groups inside Germany, 
the process of catching the hares has gone unexpectedly 
well. No list of “major criminals” has been published, 
but it is safe to assume that there is plentiful evidence 
against, for instance, the five of the six members of Hitler’s 
er Cabinet who are already in captivity. They are 
ocring, Lammers, Keitel, Frick and Funk. The British 
authorities also hold an ex-member of that body, Hess, 
the “major” list is likely to include several other 
Captives who took an active part in policy-making—for 
instance, Ley, Doenitz, Kaltenbrunner and Darré. | 
The chief flaw in the present plans for dealing with men 
of this calibre is that—despite the unity of purpose set out 
in the Moscow Declaration on War Crimes of Novem- 


ber, 1943—there is no regular machinery for co-ordinating 
procedure with Russia, The Russians have never joined 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission. This fact- 
finding body is now efficiently able to collate the evidence 
collected by its 16 member states. It is also, thanks to the 
eminence of the lawyers who sit upon it, in a position to 
make recommendations on procedure to them, Thus the 
16 policies of the European Allies, the United States, 
three British Dominions, China and India are, on funda- 
mentals, unlikely to vary or conflict. But unless Russian 
agreement to procedure can be obtained outside the Com- 
mission, separate systems for judging war crimes are likely 
to prevail in Eastern and in Western Europe. 

Agreement with Russia is, naturally, desirable. Without 
it, prisoners whose names appear on the Russian list as 
well as on others may become bones of contention, It 
seems probable, however, that the Russians rate Nazi 
behaviour in the East as so different from that in the West 
that they will prefer to try their own list in their own way. 
A likely compromise is a system whereby Russ‘an observers 
attend trials in the western zone and vice versa. But even 
so far as Western Germany is concerned, no further 
progress towards the trial of major criminals can 
be made until prosecutors are appointed, charges are 
framed, and an international court is set up. The 
Americans have moved faster than Great Britain in making 
these preliminary arrangements. As long ago as May gth 
President Truman announced that Mr Justice Jackson, of 
the Supreme Court, would act as American prosecutor— 
styled “‘ Chief of Counsel ”—to frame the charges against 
“such leaders, principal agents and accessories as the 
United States may agree to bring before an international 
military tribunal.” It is with the appointment of a British 
counterpart that Downing Street is now being pressed to 
hurry. In Britain, where judges step down less easily from 
the Bench, the nominee is likely to be an eminent K.C. 

There has for two years past been some debate among 
jurists about whether a civil or a military court would do 
the better service towards restoring international law and 
international morality, One eminent Committee, presided 
over by Lord Cecil, drew up the full statutes for a perma- 
nent civil body. But the establishment of such a court 
would call for the slow process of a multilateral treaty. 
Today, the view even of some of those who would have 
liked to see a Permanent Court established now is that 
military courts will be quicker, freer from convention and 
more satisfactory. The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has made a recommendation to this effect. 

Theoretically, this recommendation requires the con- 
sent of 16 Governments. In practice, British and American 
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forces hold the prisoners and occupy Western Germany, 
and whatever procedure they adopt is likely to be followed. 
The initiative taken by the United States when making 
the Jackson appointment is so important and valuable that 
the rest of the Commission is likely to fall in with it. 

Under American law, the President of the United States, 
in his capacity as head of the armed forces, and under 
British law, the King in Council, are competent to set up a 
military court of the kind apparently envisaged in the 
Jackson nomination, The procedure of prosecution and 
defence would be the same as that in a civil court, The 
chief distinguishing point about a military body is that 
the Commander-in-Chief is competent to define the laws 
of evidence, to set the penalties, and to determine the 
right of appeal. The military judges to be appointed have 
a heavy task ahead. 

On the principles that are to govern the trials, the 
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member states of the War Crimes Commission are gj 
agreed, Their object is to re-set a standard of internationa| 
behaviour. The cases are to be heard on a basis of evidence. 
Only the guilty will be punished. There will be no ingis. 
criminate reprisals, Punishment will be inflicted {o 
crimes, not political offences, The theory underlying the 
whole unpleasant task is that impunity for offenders 
against every canon of human decency would have , 
pernicious effect upon international morality. 

It is not to be taken for granted that trials will serye 
this purpose any better than dogs’ deaths such as tha 
which befell Mussolini. If they are to do so, they must be 
summary and they must be unspectacular. To allow 
prisoners the luxury of famous last words in a Hollywood 
setting would be to defeat the United Nations’ purpose, 
So would delays during which Europe might sicken with 
the smell of foul deeds gone stale. 


National Parks 


HE appéarance of Mr John Dower’s report on National 
Parks, long delayed, has now coincided happily with 
the end of the European war and the beginning of summer 
holidays ; and at the same time has come a corresponding 
report from a Scottish Survey Committee.* National parks 
already exist in America and the Dominions, and the idea 
is not new in this country, where the need for action is 
far more urgent. The idea behind both reports is that 
the best areas of wild and beautiful scenery in the country 
should be preserved permanently for public use and enjoy- 
ment. The parks would be selected so as to meet national 
rather than local needs, bearing in mind such questions 
as their accessibility from large urban centres. Because of 
the large scale and national character of the whole project, 
the report suggests that the parks should be administered 
by a National Parks Commission, which would be 
responsible to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. 

The first duty of the Commission would clearly be to 
put a stop in its area to the indiscriminate building which 
before the war was threatening to spoil even the remotest 
parts of the countryside. Mr Dower was only able to find, 
for instance, two long stretches of cliff scenery which are 
still unspoilt, in Pembrokeshire and North Cornwall. 
Generally speakiag, building within national parks should 
be confined to meeting the needs of agriculture and local 
residents, and to providing necessary accommodation ; 
and such building as there is should be designed to 
harmonise with its surroundings. The Commission might 
also undertake the removal of existing disfigurements. But 
it does not follow that the Commission’s powers need be 
elaborate or extensive. It would not supersede any of the 
powers of local authorities, nor would it interfere with 
agriculture. It would not need to own all or even most of 
the land in its area, so long as it could exercise general 
control over its development. It would not supersede the 
re Trust, whose acquisitions of land it might even 
aid. 

The greatest difficulty in any scheme of national parks 
would clearly be the control of tourist traffic. The word 
“park” suggests in England something rather small and 
tame ; but to fulfil their functions, national parks would 
have to cover large areas. Indeed, if the parks were few 
or small, the influx of visitors would ruin the very beauty 
and solitude which it is wished to preserve. The English 
report suggests making a beginning with ten parks, cover- 
ing 4,400 square miles, and the first five Scottish parks 
would add 1,870 square miles to this total. The tentative 
choice of areas, apart from the two stretches of cliff already 
mentioned, has lain with mountain and moorland—the 
Peak district and the Lake district, Exmoor and Dartmoor 
in Devon, Snowdonia and the Black Mountains in Wales, 
two parts of the Pennines, the Trossachs and the Cairn- 


* “National Parks in England and Wales.” Cmd. 6628. 


H.M.S.O. 1s. “National Park: ; A i ” Cmd 
6631. HMSO. 6d. Se Ce: 





gorms, Ben Nevis, and two areas in the remoter Highlands. 

This is the right way to set about selecting national 
parks—indeed the only way, if the scheme is not to be 
self-defeating. But even these large areas can be easily 
spoilt if they become littered with the facilities of seaside 
resorts and commercial holiday camps—facilities which 
can be easily and adequately supplied elsewhere. The 
Dower report makes it commendably clear that national 
parks should be designed for the walker rather than the 
motorist, and for the lover of nature rather than for the 
lover of crowds. Ample accommodation should of course 
be ensured, with the aid, where necessary, of grants to 
voluntary bodies, but its type and scale would have to 
be closely controlled. Adequate roads, too, including a 
suggested ring road around each park, would, of course, 
be needed, if only for access, but their number should 
be strictly limited, and motors kept from straying off the 
roads. 

But before the prohibitions extend to a long list it is 
as well to add a word of caution. There are two constituent 
elements in the idea of a National Park—the preservation 
of the beauties of nature and the provision of access 
them. In the United States and Canada, the risk of serious 
disfigurement was comparatively small, owing to the vast 
areas and sparse populations ; National Parks could be 
represented to the public as means of granting access, of 
constructing motor roads where there were none before 
and of building hotels where previously there was 00 
accommodation for tourists. It is largely for this reason 
that they have been so successful and popular. In this 
crowded island, the element of preservation against human 


‘encroachments is inevitably stronger. But it should not be 


carried too far, and perhaps not as far as the enthusiasts 
wish. National parks are intended to serve man as well 
as nature, and it would not be fair to deter through 
restrictions and limitations the very large numbers of 
people who will want to visit them in this country. The 
pleasure ground, the tea garden and the car park cannot 
be banned completely. The degree of success in control 
ling them will determine whether, in as small a county 
as this, the public can be given easier access to Mme 
beauties of nature without, in so doing, destroying them. 
x 


The idea of national parks will inevitably arouse strong 
opposition from some rural landowners. Farmers, despit¢ 
their proverbial grumbling at the activities of ramblets: 
do not present the main difficulty. It is not always realised 
that England’s scenic beauty is largely the fruit of farm- 
ing, and unfarmed “green belts” sometimes surprise 
their promoters by their bareness and ugliness. The Scot 
report remarked truly that : 

even were there no economic, social, or strategic reason 

for the maintenance of agriculture, the cheapest WY: 

indeed the only way, of preserving the countryside, » 
anything like its traditional aspect, would still be © 

arm it o 
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_although it does not follow that the farming need be 
intensive. In particular, rough uplands are far pleasanter 
to look at—and walk on—when grazed, and this fact alone 
might justify the continuation of hill-sheep subsidies on 
their present generous scale. Within national parks, there 
would be every reason for encouraging agriculture, and 
the Commission might buy and improve stretches of land, 
especially rough grazings. In Scotland, it is suggested that 
the creation of national parks and the economic rehabilita- 
tion of backward areas should proceed together. 
Opposition from the guardians of sporting rights 
and water supplies will be harder to combat. It may come 
as a surprise to those who have never found any difficulty 
in climbing a mountain except their own frailty, that the 
public has legal access to only about one-tenth of the 
country’s uncultivated mountain and moorland, The 
Access to Mountains Act (1939), which was originally 
drafted to give the public free access to all such land, 
ended by doing precisely the opposite. It is difficult in 
practice to restrain ramblers, yet owners in some important 
areas such as the Peak district make strenuous efforts. 
There is, however, little cause for any real clash of in- 
terests. Grousing rights, which form the main obstacle, 
could be adequately safeguarded by a few simple reguia- 
tions and by the exclusion of the public on a limited 


number of days. It would not cost the national parks’ 


authority overmuch to buy such rights, which could be 
resold when desirable. Nor is it impossible to protect the 
purity of water supplies. 

It need not be denied that the public, in return for being 
granted freer access to the countryside, should show 
much greater respect for the needs and rights of farmers 
and landowners, all the more so since strict legal enforce- 
ment of good behaviour is impractical. Rambling and 
hiking societies have already shown their willingness to 
educate their members, But even when legitimate 
grievances are allowed for, property interests have shown 
themselves unnecessarily obstructive. The problem is a 
much wider one than the needs of national parks. The 
whole law of rural trespass bristles with obscurities, 
anomalies and undesirable obstructions. For one thing, it 
is not even known for certain, far less printed on any map, 
what land is public common. For another, it is time that 
some quicker way was found of establishing public foot- 
paths than that of proving “ immemorial right of way,” 
which, however much scope it gives for the loquacity in 
court of oldest inhabitants, tends to be both slow and 


NOTES OF 


Deadlock in the Levant 


_ Negotiations between France and the Levant: States on 
their future ‘relations have broken down almost before 
Syrians and Lebanese have had time to take in that there 
are—at long last—some new French proposals. The 
immediate cause of the crisis is less the terms now offered 

the manner of their presentation. They arrived last 
week from Paris by the hand of the Delegate General, 
Général Beynet. A few days earlier the French cruiser 
Montcalm had entered the port of Beirut and landed troops. 
These later turned out to be replacements ; the Montcalm 
Subsequently lefs with an equal number of troops aboard. 
but a second and more. heavily-laden cruiser followed her 
in and landed two battalions of Senegalese and other fight- 
ing men. Even if these, too, are replacements or troops in 
Tansit, the moment of landing them could not have been 
Worse chosen. 

As might have been foreseen by anyone conversant with 
Present Arab emotions, the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments interpreted the show of might as a threat to their 
‘overeignty. In breaking off negotiations they have washed 

tir hands of responsibility for any disturbances which 
may follow. In these conditions, the next step towards 
‘olving the dilemma seems to be with France. 


re quarrel is the old story. It has simmered since 194I. 


‘mpers have waxed and waned, negotiations come and 
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costly. New legislation should embody the principle of free 
and easy access to all uncultivated land, subject to appro- 
priate regulations ; and landowners should rely for the 
protection of their perfettly legitimate rights on wiser and 
fuller public education and on stronger penalties for 
detected offences rather than on universal prohibitions. 
After all, they will gain far more from controlling the 
urban invasion than from vainly frying to stop it. 

There are sundry other questions concerned with rural 
preservation and rural recreation too numerous to discuss 
here. What protection should be given to wild life? And 
to geological and archzological remains? Is it desirable, 
as the Scott Report suggested, to establish “ hikers’ high- 
ways ” around the coast and along the Pennines? The 
list is a long one. But one question the taxpayer will 
certainly want answered. How much are national parks 
likely to cost him? 

The cost, like the exact method of control over national 
park areas, is impossible to determine until the whole 
question of the control of land use has been settled. If it be 
assumed, as the Dower Report does, that a national fund 
for compensation and betterment is set up along the lines 
of the Government’s White Paper, all unwanted develop- 
ment could be stopped at no cost to the national parks 
authority and, thanks to the collection of betterment else- 
where, at small cost to the nation. If, however, no compre- 
hensive land use legislation is passed, the authority might 
need to pay large sums in compensation and would 
probably find it desirable to own directly a much larger 
part of its area than is at present suggested. Mr Dower, 
in suggesting that the annual cost of “a generous and 
progressive scheme of national parks” should, in any 
case, be measured in hundreds of thousands rather than 
millions of pounds seems to be steering a central course 
between the two main~ assumptions. With effective 
legislation on land use, it would surely cost much less; 
without it, much more. The difficulty is to know how to 
draft any national parks scheme before decisions are taken 
on the major question of which this is only one aspect. 

There can in any case be little doubt that to preserve 
Exmoor, Dartmcor, Snowdonia and the rest for all time in 
their pristine beauty would be a handsome contribution 
to the health and happiness of this and all future genera- 
tions. The planning of land use has become a public issue 
far too late in the day to prevent, or to erase, a very great 
deal of urban ugliness. But here is at least one small piece 
of rescue work that is well within reach. 


THE WEEK 


gone, but, at bottom, the basis has been constant. On the 
one hand is France, fully ready to end the mandate but 
determined to do so in terms which preserve as much as 
possible of its present position in the Levant. On the other 
are the two states, moving independently at first, but—as 
time went on—growing more united and more determined 
that no European Power should retain special privileges in 
their territories. 

There were moments when this wide gulf was less difficult 
to bridge than it is now. One was in the first fine flush of 
liberation: another—at least in the Lebanon—was when 
France extricated herself with dignity from the troubles of 
1943. A third was after Yalta, when a mixed team consisting 
of Mr Churchill, President Roosevelt, the Egyptians, the 
Iraqis and Ibn Saud had convinced even the more obdurate 
Syrians of the virtues of negotiation. But France never 
seized the day. Instead, this spring, the French Government 
has spent ten weeks drafting terms which contain next to 
nothing that is new, while in the Levant the impression has 
grown that the French are spinning matters out because 
they do not intend them to reach a conclusion. 


* 


The gist of France’s present proposals is that the French 
mandate should end when the two states sign with France 
three conventions which—say the French—are solidaire, or 
inseparable. One guarantees to the French the independence 
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of their cultural establishments ; the second grants economic 
rights ; the third is strategic. In return the states will be 
able to rate the much disputed troupes spéciales, or Arab 
levies, as their national armies though these are—under the 
military convention—to remain under the supreme control 
of the command France wishes to retain in the area. 

The terms, to judge by their summary, are very much 
less elastic than, for instance, the British treaty with Iraq. 
Their contents, accompanied by French sabre-rattling and 
misjudgment over timing, suggest that the French Govern- 
ment fundamentally underrates two new factors which have 
grown up during its period of isolation from the Midd'e 
East. The first is the Arab League. This is on many counts 
a frail body, but it is strong and united on the two political 
issues of independence for the Levant States and justice 
for the Arabs of Palestine. The second is the fact that the 
Arab States have, during the war, met at first hand a pro- 
cession of new peoples: Americans, New Zealanders, 
Russians, Czechs, Poles, Australians. Nowadays they 
establish independent relationships and make invidious com- 
parisons. Of the friends who have recognised their inde- 
pendence, Great Britain is the only one who also 
recognises the special interests of France. This fact alone 
should make Paris think twice before instructing General 
Beynet to be high-handed. 


* * * 


British Policy in the Levant 


The British Government, though not directly con- 
cerned in a quarrel that is France’s affair, cdnmnot turn a 
blind eye to its consequences. Yet it must be chary of 
giving advice too openly. For, by an obsession with old 
quarrels in the area, France is blinded to the fact that 
British interests are the same as its own. It must be con- 
fessed that this obsession has—since the war—been kept 
alive by certain of the British representatives employed in 
the Levant. But now that changes of personnel have been 
made, a logical people like the French should, on grounds 
of reason alone, see that the past is unimportant by com- 
parison with the amount both powers stand to lose if they 
— trouble for themselves and for one another in the 

ture. 


_Both want a tranquil Middle East through which they 
can run their imperial communications in security. Both 
want conditions of Arab contentment in order that their 
companies may peacefully extract the local oil. Both are 
concerned with political topics—Britain in Palestine, France 
in Syria—which, if mishandled, unite the Arab League 
against the foreigner. Neither can afford to take steps which 
antagonise Moslems in other parts of the world. 

Thus British policy in Syria is, in sheer self-interest, to 
create conditions in which Franco-Syrian negotiations can 
carry on. The presence of a British command in the terri- 
tories—General Holmes’ Ninth Army is there—has to some 
extent complicated the scene, by causing annoyance to the 
French and raising Arab hopes of armed support. The 
British Government has therefore done well to announce 
that the British training division is to be withdrawn from 
the South Lebanon and to offer the withdrawal of the rest 
of; its forces as soon as negotiations reach a point at which 
there is no further fear of disturbances. 


For the moment, this point looks sadly remote. But the 


prospects of improvement are not hopeless. France has’ 


often before turned night into dawn by handing matters 
over to one of the Frenchmen of distinction who under- 
stand and know the whole Arab world. It is inconceivable 
that the French Government should persist in a course 
which jeopardises its interests everywhere from Kirkuk to 
Morocco in addition to unsettling Britain—the only sponsor 
it now possesses in the Levant. 


* . * * 
AMG for Austria 


_In spite of the withdrawal of the Jugoslav troops from 
Carinthia, the situation in Austria is very far from satisfac- 
tory. This tiny country is to be submitted not only to 
different military controls but even to different types of 
government. In Vienna and the Russian zone—to which 
Graz has been annexed—Dr Renner’s government exercises 
power under the Russian commander. In the British zone, 
Field Marshal Alexander has announced the establishment 
of a military government. American intentions have not yet 
Sam senemnned, but Washington does not recognise De 

er. 


ry It may be that Russian intransigence makes this un- 
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happy division of authority necessary. The British ang th 
Americans are not in Vienna, and it is, possible that a 
are not allowed to go. If, on the other hand, they hay 
,refused to establish contact with Dr Renner out of di. 
satisfaction at the irregular a of his coming to powe 
they are probably allowing indignation to cloud good Sense 
Such figures as Dr Renner or Leopold Kinsbach are any. 
thing but Communists, They represent the democratic 
political tradition of Europe with which it is essential that 
the Western Allies should establish contact, and the be 
way of preventing the Communists in Dr Renner’s cabing 
from dominating it would be to put it under the control g 
all three Great Powers. instead of only one. Effective Brits, 
and American support woud have strengthened the positi, 
of the Socialists and the Christian-Socialists. The Westen 
Allies’ decision not to recognise Dr Renner and, on th 
contrary, to set up an AMG, must weaken the genuinely 
democratic groups in Vienna and may initiate the unhappy 
trend towards totalitarian government already observable iy 
the Balkans and Eastern Europe. 


* * * 


Trieste in the Balance 


There are prospects of a settlement in the disputed 
fringe of Allied and Jugoslav occupation. The Jugosky 
units are withdrawing from Carinthia and Marshal Ti 
has made suggestions for the solution of the Trieste problem 
which can certainly be the basis of negotiation. A full repor 
of his terms is not available, but he is believed to hav 
returned to the agreements of February this year and to 
admit the overall authority of the Allied Military Govem- 
ment under Field-Marshal Alexander. In return, he asks 
that Jugoslavs should be represented in AMG, that Jugs 
slav units should remain in the area, and that AMG should 
work through the civilian authorities already established. 

It is this last point that will create difficulties. An article 
on another page describes the methods by which the Jugo- 
slavs have introduced their own civil authorities. The writer 
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is Italian, and it is probably necessary to modify his repee 
to some extent. Yet the evidence is borne out by — 
impartial witnesses, and their testimony adds up to 4 Y 
unsatisfactory picture of Jugoslav policy. It is, in [act “ 
old totalitarian principle, employing the same techn 
of oppression and persecution and inflicting the ret 
miseries. This fact, no doubt, roused Field-Mar 4 
Alexander to compare the Jugoslav methods with a 
Hitler. The comparison was certainly injudicious. De re 
negotiations are to be conducted, and it is unlikely we al’ 
Jugoslavs will forgive or forget the Field-Marsh®° 
criticism. : 

It would, be more difficult for them to disprove 't- oo 
their willingness to negotiate is to a large extent a func 
of the Allied show of force before Trieste. 
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progress at San Francisco 


The United Nations Conference on International 
Organisation, or UNCIO, is making gradual progress from 
compromise to compromise, Three important matters have 
been mainly engaging the attention of the delegates during 
the past week, and the score book shows one settled, one 
on the way to settlement, but the third still in dispute. 

The long contest over the place of regional agreements 
within the world organisation, which has hitherto proved 
to be the most stubborn of all UNCIO’s problems, has been 
setied by a formula. The problem, in the end, resolved 
itself into that of finding enough autonomy for the Pan- 
American system without diluting the authority of the 
Security Council. The formula, evolved in long negotiations 
between the United States and the Latin Americans, recog- 
nises the “inherent right” of nations, individually or col- 
lectively, to defend themselves when attacked until such 
time as the Security Council takes control of the dispute. 
The Soviet delegation at San Francisco expressed the 
strongest distaste for this formula, but from Moscow 
they were overruled and the clause was accepted. This was 
a notable success in that deadlock was avojded, and an 
agreed text adopted. But it is open to doubt whether it is 
not the sort of successful operation in which the patient 
dies, since there has never yet been a war which could not 
be, and has not been, justified on the plea of the “ inherent 
right of self-defence.” 


The second great problem is that of trusteeship for 
dependent areas, where the Great Powers now appear to be 
in agreement. The British have won their point that there 
should not be two systems of trusteeship, one of tight con- 
trol for colonial areas (i.e., British mandates), and one of 
loose control for strategic areas (i.e, American mandates). 
There is to be only one system, but not all ex-enemy terri- 
tories are to*be placed under it, so that the American 
Navy Department can have its desire of ruling the Pacific 
islands without control. The British have also maintained 
the substance of their position on the extent of the inter- 
national control over the mandatory power, though they 
have had to admit “ independence ” as well as “ self-govern- 
ment” as one of the objectives of trusteeship and they 
have had to agree to seats on the Trusteeship Council for 
the non-colonial Great Powers, Russia and China. 


* 


The chief dispute remaining is the original and familiar 
one of the Great Powers’ veto. It appears to be agreed 
that the veto shall apply to any use of force, and, at the 
other extreme, that there shall be no veto on matters of 
procedure. But ambiguity and dispute reign in between 
these two extremes. A Great Power is apparently not to be 
allowed to veto expressions of opinion on, or recommenda- 
tons for peaceful settlement of, disputes to which it is itself 
a party (though even this is not quite certain). But shall it 
be allowed to veto such action where one of its allies or 
cients is the party directly concerned? This appears to be 
the point on which the smaller powers are directing their 
attack. The strongest defenders of the veto are the Russians ; 
the British delegation has dropped hints thaf it has some 
sympathy with the critics. 

Another unresolved matter, raised by Canada and the 
Netherlands, is whether a country can be called upon to 
contribute troops to an enforcement operation without being 
consulted either on their use, or even on the major question 
whether there should be forcible action at all. 


x « x 


Labour Party Conference 


The certainty that Labour would have to face an 
election in July and not in October, as the party had hoped, 
and the resentment at what are regarded as “ Tory tactics” 
In saddling Labour with the responsibility for breaking up 

¢ Coalition, had a galvanising effect on the delegates to 
the Blackpool Conference. The general level of debate was 
markedly inigher than at previous conferences—partly 

use of the anxiety of so many candidates to get into 
“ratorical training for the forthcoming contest, and partly 

‘cause of the natural effect of releasing pent-up political 
‘motions, after five years of repression under a Coalition 

overnment. 

The imminence of the election had the unusual result of 
smoothing away the differences between the National 
Executive Committee and the rank and file of the Con- 
‘tence. Normally there is a constant tug-of-war between 
the platform and the floor. This year, executive and dele- 
Bates presented, at least superficially, a “united front.” It 
as expected that the policy document, “Let Us Face the 
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Future,” would come in for sharp criticism from the Left 
as a dilution of the pure milk of Socialism. But even the 
most hardened critics and out-and-out nationalisers, faced 
with the possibility of a Labour Government actually 
having to bring in the legislation it has talked about for 25 
years, accepted the more moderate time-table of transfer- 
ring a few selected industries to public ownership. 

The proposal to discuss again the party’s decision to 
eschew alliances with other Left Wing parties was 
defeated by a’ margin so narrow (1,314,000 to 1,219,000) 
that it surprised the opponents and delighted the supporters 
of electoral unity. It may well be that had the election been 
fixed for the autumn the proposal would have been carried, 
but many delegates felt that, with only six weeks to go, 
there would not be time to reach workable agreements with 
parties already in the field. This may result in the return 
of Conservatives in seats which would otherwise go to a 
Labour, Liberal or Common Wealth candidate. There is 
still a possibility that local agreements may be made in a 
few marginal constituencies to which Transport House will 
conveniently turn a blind eye. One issue, which was upper- 
most in delegates’ mirds but which by common consent 
was not referred to publicly, was the question of the party 
leadership. Mr Morrison made what can best be described 
by two clichés—a “brilliant fighting speech” and a “ bid 
for the leadership®’—when he outlined the party’s policy 
on Tuesday. But Mr Bevin’s speech on Wednesday on 
foreign policy—a subject in which he has a growing interest 
—was equally impressive, and there is a strong current of 
trade union opinion which believes that “ Vote for Bevin” 
would be the best rejoinder to the “ Vote for Churchill” 
campaign. 


x o * 


Canadian‘ Reconstruction 


The full text of the Canadian Government’s White 
Paper on “Employment and Income” has now reached 
this country. The problem that faces Canada has its peculiar 
difficulties. Thus the increase in the number of people in 
remunerative occupations (including the armed forces) 
between 1939 and 1944 was from 3,700,000 to 5,000,000— 
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a considerably larger proportion than in this country—and it 
is estimated that to pfovide full employment, some 900,000 
more jobs than in 1939 will have to be provided. The great 
wartime diversion of labour from agriculture to indugtry 
will be painful to reverse but difficult to absorb as a per- 
manent policy. Secondly, not only is Canada very dependent 
on exports, but the Canadian balance of payments 1s 
intricately involved in the sterling-dollar complex. 

When allowance has been made for these differences, 
however, the White Paper follows a line of argument closely 
similar to that of the British Government statement on 
Employment Policy. The title shows how complete is the 
acceptance of the new doctrine that employment depends 
on an adequate maintenance of the flow of incomes. As a 
theoretical exposition, the Canadian statement is an 1m- 
provement on the British, since it recognises that the task 
of Government is to seek stabilisation in all the different 
categories of income-generating expenditure, private and 
public, home and overseas, capital and current. 

The post-war employment policy is not to be solved by 
huge expenditures on “public works.” Efforts to increase 
and stabilise employment and income must pervade ail 
economic policies. 

When it comes to practical measures, however, the Canadian 
document is somewhat vague; too many abstract policies 
are to be “ continued and expanded ” in “close and effective 
co-ordination ” with other abstractions. It would seem that 
the Canadian Government’s economists are more fully 
imbued with the necessities of the new policy than their 
British colleagues, but that the practical work on the im- 
plementation of the policy has gone less far. 


* 


To the reader in the United Kingdom, the most interest- 
ing passages of the Canadian White Paper are those that 
discuss the method of restoring overseas trade in the tran- 
sition period. Canada is unequivocally in favour of a free 
and multilateral solution of commercial and _ financial 
problems. But it is recognised that the United Kingdom, 
“which has spent its substance without stint in the common 
cause,” will face a very difficult balance-of-payments 
position. The Canadian Government therefore states its 
willingness to grant credits for the purchase of Canadian 
goods, and adds that, in its view, 

appropriate terms for repayment of these credits would 

recognise unequivocally the dependence of such international 

debt payments on the expansion of world trade and ample 
markets for the exports by which credits must be repaid. 

This is ambiguous—perhaps intentionally so. But if it 
means that Canadian credits to the United Kingdom would 
be repayabie only if the British balance of payments per- 
mitted, it is an interesting suggestion. It has obvious defects 
from the British point of view. It would not be very pleasant 
to have a contingent liability overhanging the balance of 
payments, or’ to know that any improvement in export 
proceeds had to go to liquidate the debts of the transition 
period. Special facilities for the entry of British goods 
into the Canadian market—even if they were only temporary 
—would be a much more direct assistance. Nevertheless, 
the suggestion of conditional credits—if this is, in fact, 
what is intended—is at least welcome as showing a realisa- 
tion, hitherto rare in North America, of the realities of the 
British position. 

= - * 


Yalta and the Poles 


In his letter to the Moscow Correspondent of the 
Times, Marshal Stalin sought to separate the issue of the 
Yalta Agreement on a new Government for Poland from 
the vexed question of the 16 arrested Poles. The arrests, 
he declared, had nothing to do with any invitation to 
negotiate. The 16 men were simply engaged in wrecking 
activity in the rear of the Red Army and were arrested as 
saboteurs. As for a new Polish Government, he adhered 
to the Russian interpretation of the Yalta Agreement—that 
the Warsaw Poles should be the core of the new Govern- 
ment—but added that the problem should be solved“ by 
agreement between the Allies.” 

In reality, the distinction the Marshal tries to make is 
an impossible one. Among the 16 arrested men there were 
respected political personalities—for instance, M. Jan- 
kowski, the Labour leader—who had been recommended 
by the British and American Governments and who were 
known to be sincere supporters of the alliance with Russia. 

© lump them together with General Okulicki, whose 
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record is more suspect, to paint them all as saboteurs, and 
to permit’no communication to reach them or defence to 
be made for them creates such a precedent that no Polis, 
statesmen of any independence and integrity can now tak. 
the risk of being suggested by the Allies as a possibj. 
member of a widened Polish Government. The Russians 
by their brutal tactics, have closed the door to the solution 
they themselves propose. Their excuse is the existence, jn 
London and in Poland, of Poles whose chief aim is to isolate 
Russia and to act as a cordon sanitaire, yet their policy can 
only have the effect of convincing the outside world tha 
such a cordon is necessary. 


* * * 


Burmese Independence 


None too soon after the liberation of Rangoon has 
come a Government statement of policy for the constitu. 
tional future of Burma. The White Paper in question is no 
an inspiring document ; it appears to be touched more with 
self-conscious realism than with enthusiasm for the pr- 
fessed ultimate ideal of Burmese self-government. It js 
handicapped, in its tacit appeal for Parliamentary and public 
support, by its apparent indifference not only to Burmese, 
but als@ to Indian, suspicions of British procrastination. A 
little more attention to salesmanship and less to the letter 
of constitutional succession might have eased a somewhat 
unfriendly reception. But, in substance, there is no real 
alternative to the policy proposed. 

In brief, the White Paper—prefacing its proposals with a 
summarised account of Burmese history and economy— 
maintains that ultimate power should rest in the hands 
of the Governor, for, at the most, another three years from 
next December. This extraordinary power, taken under the 
exceptional circumstances of December, 1942, the Govern- 
ment proposes to dilute gradually by introducing representa- 
tives of Burmese opinion into a small Executive Council 
(expanding to include members not directly appointed from 
above), and possibly, at a later stage, a small Legislative 
Assembly. When economic conditions and communications 
are sufficiently re-established to permit the holding of a 
bona fide General Election, Burma will return to the con 
stitutional position she occupied, under the Act of 1935, at 
the beginning of the Japanese invasion. Only then, accord- 
ing to the White Paper, can “ the ground be prepared” for 
the final replacement of British rule by a constitution agreed 
upon by the Burmese. According to some reports, the 
Burmese, however, are already planning to start discussions 
on this subject when military government is replaced by the 
civilian authority some time in the autumn. 

If this political programme, which will seem to the 
Burmese to be very slow-moving, is not to be sabotaged 
by their non-cooperation, every effort will have to b 
made to retain their confidence in British good intentions. 
For the moment, economic reconstruction occupies the 
centre of the stage, and it is certainly unfortunate that the 
recent drastic currency measures of the BMA should, how- 
ever inevitably, have added to the burdens of the Burmese 
people. These measures are discussed in a Note on pag‘ 
709 ; and it is there suggested that the decision to repudiate 
the Japanese notes, whatever the real merits of the cas¢, 
was not implemented in the manner best calculated 0 
minimise the resultant hardship. 

Both in the political and the economic spheres, the 
technique of implementing policy, quite apart from the 
policy itself, shows signs of being either clumsy or unimag* 
native. Remote and understaffed administrations are no way 
to handle practical problems with the necessary flexibility 
and delicacy of touch. Nor is the India Office the prop 
body to preside over a process that requires both prompt 
efficiency and ready sympathy. A leading article on an carliet 
page argues the case for a special executive body to plat 
British reconstruction policy in Europe. The need 1s ™ 
less in Asia. 


* * * 


Parks or Portals 


The awkward choice of parks or Portals has . 
last been faced. The Government has introduced 2 Bil 
to permit local authorities to erect temporary houses ™ 


their own parks and open spaces without the complicat 
procedure previously necessary. For two years, the Ministty 
of Health would authorise the use of: parks if no ~ 
suitable land were available. The temporary houses woul 
be allowed to stay for ten years. 


It is fruitless now to complain that this unpalatable st€P 
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need never have been contemplated had the Government 
decided earlier on temporary construction less wasteful of 
space than the bungalow design. The dies are, literally, cast 
and the Government should surely need no urging to make 
as much of the Duplex (and other prefabricated two-storey 
designs) as possible. The new Bill will need careful watch- 
ing. This it will certainly get. It also provides an added 
spur to the public to press for the permanent building 
which alone can release the parks for general use before 
the ten years are up. 

The contribution of the Bill to the housing shortage can 
necessarily only be small—though that in itself cannot be 
held against it so long as the need is desperate. In London, 
for instance, the greatest temptation to invoke the Act will 
be in those boroughs where open spaces are already depres- 
singly inadequate, and where, for that reason, the Minister’s 
permission, presumably, will be grudgingly given. At the 
same time, the spate of return from evacuation is beginning, 
and the demand for living-space continues to rise. Even at 
this late stage, a Government appeal to individuals and 
business organisations, for whom the country has been a 
safe retreat during the war, to stay where they are might 
have some effect. 

A second measure concerned with housing—the Build- 
ing Restrictions (Wartime Contraventions) Bill—attempts 
to clear up the. future of wartime buildings which do not 
comply with existing building bye-laws or planning pro- 
visions. It gives power to the Ministry of Health 
to make the final decision between the local authority, 
whose inclination will generally be towards removing the 
building, and the owner of the land who may wish it to 
remain. The Bill would permit all individual cases to be 
decided on their merits. Certainly, the excuse of wartime 
construction must not be used later on as an excuse for 
extending the life of the Portals in the parks ; although the 
political difficulty of removing them, if there is still—as 
there almost certainly will be—a housing shortage in ten 
years’ time, will be very great. 


* * * 


Family Allowances in Committee 
The progress of the Family Allowances Bill through 


the House of Commons shows that the grant of §s. a child 


without means test is not such a simple matter as it sounds. 


Not only have there been long apeeaene 7 see ms 
child and when does a child cease to a child—for the « 
=. MEANT SO MUCH TO ME 


money ; there has also been a struggle over the question of ; 4 


purpose of the Bill—and on the proper recipient of the 


non-duplication of allowances. 


Clause 13 of the Bill, as first drafted, empowered the ce 
Minister to make regulations, subject to the House’s . 


approval, reducing or withholding the family allowance in 
respect of a child for whom an allowance is being paid in 


respect of service in the armed forces or in respect of the , 
disablement or death of a person who has served in the | 
armed forces, or in respect of civilian war injuries, disable- oe 
ment or death, or under provisions relating to pensions for © _ 
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pletely upset.” It looks, therefore, as though Clause 13 will 


be completely redrafted, but that -Clause 14 will 
remain without any substantial alteration, which may well 


mean a resumption of the opposition, particularly from the 
Labour benches. 


x w * 


Hospital Deficiencies 


The Ministry of Health’s regional survey of the hospital 
services of England and Wales is nearing completion, and 
the report of the survey of London and the surrounding 
area, with a population of just over 14 million, was recently 
published (HMSO, ros.). It is not surprising that the survey 
revealed a big deficiency in hospital accommodation, for it 
has long been recognised that the lack of hospital facilities 
as a whole is one of the worst shortcomings of the present 
health services. The number of beds available and the 
estimated number required in 1938 was 50,973 and 70,805 
respectively for general acute cases. Only for the chronic 
sick and for fever cases were there enough beds available, 
but the poor quality in many of the converted poor law 
institutions, used for the chronic sick, and in the isolation 
hospitals, offset the relatively favourable amount of accom- 
modation. In particular areas, the deficiency is even more 
marked than is apparent in the totals. The south-east dis- 
trict of Kent, for instance, centred on Folkestone and Dover, 
and with a population of nearly 200,000, provided only 
12 maternity beds, against an estimated requirement of 70, 
and these were in public assistance institutions. In the 
counties of Hampshire, the Isle of Wight and Dorset, 
“little or nothing has been done . . . to supplement the 
resources of the voluntary hospitals by building up muni- 
cipal services. . . . ” In Hertfordshire, in spite of the in- 
creasing population before the war, the county couhcil 
refrained from developing any municipal service apart from 
a public assistance hospital at Barnet. The result has been 

to create a general deficiency of beds, which is peculiarly acute 
in the Watford area, and a general shortage of specialist 
assistance, pathological services and other essential facilities. 
The chronic sick and fever accommodation are generally 
poor ; maternity beds are inadequate. 
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the police or for firemen. Clause 14 provided that where 
a family allowance was being paid in respect of achild, no: =. 


supplementary allowance for the child would be paid under © 
the other social insurance schemes. The Government stated, » 


in effect, that the serving soldier would receive both the 
service allowance and the family allowance, as the former 
is regarded as part of his remuneration. The power to with- 


hold or reduce the family allowance is wanted, however, ; 


because the present review of service allowances may result 
in the adoption of scales which are all-embracing and in- 
clude family allowances. 

This explanation did not satisfy the House, which even- 
tually persuaded the Government to withdraw both clauses 
for redrafting. In agreeing to this course, Sir John Anderson 
Stated that an attempt will be made to remove any appre- 
hension about the application of the Bill to the allowances 
of the serviceman and analogous cases. But he emphasised 
that the Government stands by the principle of no dupli- 
cation in regard to social service allowances. He pointed out 
that although comprehensive social insurance is being put 
into force bit by bit, the final aim is to produce a scheme 
under which beneficiaries in different circumstances 
teceive the. same treatment. And by making the family 
allowance payment the firm payment, instead of the allow- 
ances already payable under the social service schemes, the 
Government is relieving the insurance funds and the in- 
Sured at the expense of the Exchequer. Indeed, the Chan- 
cellor stated that if that course were not taken, “the finance 
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Too much blame should not be placed on the local 
authorities for these deficiencies. It was not until 1930 that 
the provision of general hospital facilities became an 
accepted function of the local authority, and it is still not a 
statutory duty. But, in spite of the difficulties of the thirties, 
some county councils, notably London, Middlesex and 
Surrey in this survey area, made great strides in the pro- 
vision of hospital accommodation. What has, however, been 
almost entirely lacking is co-ordination between the different 
authorities and co-ordination between the local authorities 
and the voluntary hospital service. What has also been 
almost entirely lacking is the provision of a specialist service 
outside the Greater London area. In the voluntary hospitals, 
specialists are unpaid and tend, therefore, to settle in an 
area where private practice brings in an adequate remunera- 
tion. The municipal hospitals have still not evolved adequate 
methods of staffing, and the highest salaries are given to 
the administrators instead of to clinicians. 


* 


The authors of the survey make various recommenda- 
tions for co-ordinating and expanding the hospital facilities 
throughout their area. But they emphasise, first, that the 
natural catchment areas of the hospitais rarely coincide 
with administrative areas ; secondly, that no comprehensive 
service can be established “without considerable give and 
take on the part both of the local authorities and the volun- 
tary hospitals”; thirdly, that it is very largely a problem 
of staffing rather than building—which raises the question 
whether many authorities will be able to offer high enough 
salaries to attract an adequate specialist staff. These three 
considerations themselves raise the further point whether 
everr “ joint authorities ” are large enough to undertake the 
responsibilities of providing a hospital service and whether 
it would not be better, in view of the considerable reorgani- 
sation, rebuilding and new building that will be necessary, 
to nationalise the service from the outset. 


* * * 


Foreign Publicity 


The debate on foreign publicity initiated by Mr 
Kenneth Lindsay deserved more attention than it obtained 
as a motion on the adjournment. Neither Foreign Secretary 
nor Minister of Information was present. Their representa- 
tives were reduced to tame assurances that the matters 
raised were under review. All told, it must be written off 
aS a mere reminder that here is an activity in transition 
from war to peace that needs more attention and more 
forceful Government i 


But the speeches were interesting because they revealed 
among members a wide first-hand experience of the 
publicity activities of H.M. Government. Thus the debate, 
though officially labelled “Foreign Broadcasts,” roamed 
over most of the other important publicity channels now 
in use—films, books, magazines, special news services cabled 
to press attachés, exhibitions, the two-way traffic in chosen 
visitors, The tributes paid to the efficiency of all these ser- 
vices were, no doubt, gratifying to their organisers. But a 
glow of pleasure is a fleeting emotion. The permanent im- 
pression left by the debate is one of ends floating loose and 
unsolyed problems hanging fire. 

In particular: What provision is being made for retain- 
ing in Government service some of the men and women 
who have learnt the job of production and distribution for 
overseas? The inference to be drawn from what was said 
is that the best of them—always in demand—are for lack 
of a lead accepting jobs in other callings. 

Secondly, what is to be the relationship between the 
three or more bodies which handle publicity abroad? There 
are, now and in the future, no easily definable boundaries 
between (i) the British Council, purveying culture, (ii) the 
BBC, coveririg one channel of publicity only, but on all 
subjects, and (iii) the general. and political information 
service in other media which is believed to be going into 
the Foreign Office, but has hitherto been run by the MOI 
and Political Warfare staffs. 

Thirdly, who is going to pay for and control the foreign 
language services of the BBC? Are they to be the Corpora- 
tion’s Cinderella, paid for out of the fag-end of British 
licence fees, or is the Foreign Office to pay for one section 
of the Corporation in return for the voice in policy that 
is aS important in peace as in war? 

These and other loose ends will only be tied up satis- 
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factorily if some one strong personality, conversant with 
publicity as well as with foreign countries, is made respon 
sible for the job. With dissolution in sight, Mr Bracken’s 
interests are turning elsewhere. No one representing the 
Foreign Office has both the two necessary qualifications 
One of the good things that might emerge from a summer 
election would be a last-lap Minister of Information who 
relished the herculean task of dividing the Governmen;’ 
overseas publicity duties between an economic number of 
channels and departments. 


* * * 


MPs’ Salaries 


In the House of Commons last week several members 
had the temerity to ask for a “rise,” and in doing so they 
put their case very strongly. Sir Herbert Williams, who 
had been “ out of pocket for years,” declared that only those 
Ministers who had private means were able to carry on 
without anxiety. Mr Montague went further and proclaimed 
that there was “not a member in the House who could 
live on his Parliamentary salary.” His £600 a year was 
reduced to £8 10s. a week by taxation and to £3 by postage, 
meals in the House and travelling expenses. Mr Driberg 
wanted travelling allowances (vouchers) in addition to those 
granted between Westminster and the member’s consti- 
tuency since homes and constituencies are often far apart. 

Most members would prefer any readjustment of salaries 
to take the form of additional concessions—covering 
postage, secretarial services and travel. But, as Mr Peake 
pointed out, such concessions—taking the free frankage of 
letters as a tried example—might well lead to abuses with- 
out adequate safeguards. 


It is of the utmost importance that the nation’s legis- 
lators should ‘be remunerated adequately. If they are not, 
too large a share of their interests and energies are devoted 
to the earning of a supplementary income. It is not un- 
common for members to lose their independence for the 
subsidies of sectional interests. If the remuneration of MPs 
remains inadequate a parliamentary career will become pos- 
sible only for those with private means or private backing. 

Mr Peake’s opinion that a review of the position now 
would not commend itself to the electorate is not con- 
vincing. If readjustments are necessary, it is surely better 
that they should be made by a Coalition Government and 
by a Parliament that will not itself be a direct beneficiary. 


* * * 


Enticement 


The case that came to be known as the Abbey Entice- 
ment case finished last week with a verdict in favour of the 
plaintiffs. They recovered judgment for {£500 and an in- 
junction against the defendants, to prevent the continued 
“harbouring” of Miss Lough. In view of the possibility 
of an appeal, the operation of the injunction was suspended 
until the end of the month, and in view of the same possi- 
bility comment on the details of the case are not possible. 
But actions for enticement are interesting in themselves, 
even if considered as no more than a curious mediaeval 
section of the mosaic that makes up our Common Law. 
Their basis is far removed from any ethical desire to uphold 
the sanctity and responsibilities of parenthood. They ar 
founded on the rather earthly view that a father is entitled 
to the free benefit of his child’s labour until the child 
reaches 21. Nor is the usual enticement action the result of a 
child’s withdrawal into the spiritual fastnesses of an abbey 
in New Barnet. It more frequently arises from the child’s 
unfortunate union with a member of the opposite s¢x, 
and the enticer, if a man, is called upon to pay damages to 
the head of the family as well as weekly maintenance for 
the illegitimate grandchild, 

But the case does raise one point of social importance, 
that is the inability of the Court in which it was heard 1 
deal with the custody of the child, having regard only to the 
best interests of the child. This is a defect in procedure only, 
for, while an action of enticement is heard in the King’s 

~Bench Division, the Chancery Division of the same Court 
has full power to safeguard the welfare of a child who 
becomes a ward of court. It would be a simple matter to 
alter the Supreme Court Rules so as to make it essential 
that the child involved in any enticement action should be 
treated as a ward of the court, and so considered when 
judgment in the action is pronounced. 
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Letters to the Editor 


BETRO 


Sin,—Mr Bruun appears to overlook the type of research 
» which BETRO intends primarily to devote itself, namely, 
research into the requirements of the consumer (which, 
nfortunately, are not always identical with “the export 
prticle of the individual manufacturer ”). Others, too, have 
verlooked this type of inquiry, particularly in overseas 
ountries, and BETRO’s intention to fill the gap, where it 
exists, may be the cause of the boiling enthusiasm to which 
{r Bruun refers. 

Market research, which before the war was used by an 
increasing number of British manufacturers, is a science 
hich the average manufacturer is not equipped to conduct 
for himself in every overseas market. 

It is true that there is no substitute for individual effort, 
but co-operation is a valuable means of supplementing it. 
BETRO is an organisation formed by a considerable body 
of British business concerns who intend, by mutual co- 
operation, to supplement their individual efforts—Yours 
faithfully, Puiip Scott, 

Organiser for Formation Committee of BETRO 


The Port of Cardiff 


Sir,—The reference in your issue of May 5th to’ the Port 
of Cardiff and the Post War Reconstruction Report dis- 
tributed by this Chamber calls for some comment. 

Your remarks do not fairly interpret the claims and 
purpose of our Report as regards the development of a 
general cargo trade for the port. The object in view was not 

e acquisition of trade now or formerly moving through 
other ports, by instituting artificial conditions or preferential 
rates to the detriment of those ports. The postion is, in 
act, quite the reverse. It was clearly indicated that those 










other ports, such as London and Liverpool, were already 
strongly protected—not, as you suggest, by geographic 
considerations, but by an accumulation of preferential traffic 
rates, some of which were enumerated. So long as these 
artificial preferences, both in railway and port charges, 
obtain, it is obvious that, even with geographic advantages, 
no great progress can be made in the development of 
Cardiff’s general cargo trade. 

The Government has called for, and expects, a 50 per 
cent increase in the export trade of this country, but much 
of the coal which would have been available for export will 
be used in this country for manufacturing purposes. It is, 
therefore, reasonable that we in Cardiff should hope and 
expect that a fair proportion of the general export traffic 
should pass through our port. It cannot be denied that we 
have distinct natural geographic advantages. The port’s com- 
munications have been abundantly tested and proved by 
wartime accomplishments. Experience during the war has 
demonstrated that the equipment is undoubtedly adequate 
to deal with that larger proportion of traffic which we are 
hoping to secure. : 

What we ask for is that, with a population of 83 millions 
within a radius of 80 miles, we should be allowed equal 
opportunities of trade within and beyond this orbit. This 
will only be practicable if the rates and conditions enjoyed 
by other poris are not, as they now are, preferential in 
character. 

The authorities here realise the importance of efficiency 
in the post-war era, and they are confident that post-war 
traffic will, in all respects, be handled with the same effi- 
ciency as during the war, but if present disparities in rates 


_and conditions are allowed to continue, Cardiff’s efforts to 


expand its general cargo trade will be severely, and very 
unfairly, handicapped.—Yours faithfully, 
H. KENDRICK, Assistant Secretary 


Cardiff Incorporated Chamber of Commerce 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





San Francisco Side-Show 


(From a Correspondent at San Francisco) 


WHILE the delegates to the United Nations Conference 
carry on their deliberations in the Opera House and 
the neighbouring Veterans’ Building at San Francisco, a 
Side-show is being staged in the crowded lobbies and smoke- 
fled hotel rooms of that cosmopolitan city. Forty-six 
nauons are represented at the conference. No reporter has 
computed how many national and international groups 
€ up the side-show. Importunate minorities are a 
feature of most international conferences. Usually they in- 
clude the lunatic fringes of public opinion, with their 
schemes to remake the world overnight into something rich 
and strange. But the pure crackpots have been pretty well 
barred from San Francisco, thanks to the alert stage-man- 
agers in the State Department at Washington. Railroad and 
Plane travel to the Golden Gate city has been severely 
‘atoned. Hotel rooms are at a high premium. Nevertheless, 
in a country so addicted to “organising” and with scores 
. Pressure groups maintaining offices in every large city, 
the sidelines in San Francisco are inevitably crowded. — 
Even the State Department found it expedient to invite 
“"ty-two national organisations—labour, industrial, educa- 
tonal, fraternal and the like—to serve as “consultants” to 
€ American delegation. The overworked delegates have 
jucely had time to glance at these consultants, much 


(SS to consult with them, Now this may be all right with, 
¥ €xample, the Kiwanis International, which has ample 
*PPortunity to lunch with the various “ service clubs” that 
Cand here as in every American city. And the National 

cil of State Garden Clubs may find edifying relaxa- 


tion in the environs of San Francisco. But the official neglect 
is resented by the labour consultants, who feel themselves 
too important to be left out in the cold. Here, however, the 
conference has some reason for sticking to the main problem 
in hand. The trouble with so many of the consultative 
groups is that they cannot agree among themselves. The 
State Department was compelled to invite both the AFL 
and CIO labour organisations, fully realising that these 
gentlemen will not sit down in the same room together. 
When the World Trade Union Congress held its conven- 
tion in Oakland, just across San Francisco Bay, the AFL 
boycotted the meeting because the WTUC included the 
CIO. The AFL belongs to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which will have no truck with the State- 
controlled Soviet unions. When Mr Molotov lost his plea 
that the WTUC be named official labour adviser to the 
conference, the reason may have been as much the obvious 
disunity of labour as the pronounced leftist hue of WTUC. 

A similar confusion of aims marks the activities of the 
various Jewish groups operating on the sidelines. In one 
week four more or less different Jewish points of view were 
presented to the conference—by Dr Chaim Weizmann’s 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, by the World Jewish Con- 
gress, the American Jewish Committee, and the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation. The groups are united 
in demanding an International B:ll of Rights to protect all 
creeds everywhere, and in calling for a Jewish Common- 
wealth in Palestine. But the Hebrew Committee insists that, 
while “Jews” are a religious group, “ Hebrews” must be 
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formally recognised as “a national‘ entity.” Though less 
numerous than tHe Zionists, the voices of the anti-Zionists 
can be heard amid the babel from the sidelines. 

Distinguishable, too, are the voice of the American Negro, 
demanding his constitutional rights; the plea for “true 
equality ” for women ; the clamour of the farmers for high 
and steady prices, and the appeals of groups too numerous 
to mention for a place in the better world whose founda- 
tions, they hope, are being laid on the shores of San 
Francisco Bay. An apt, if undiplomatic, comment on the 
conflicting pressures was made by Mr Archibald MacLeish, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, who welcomed the con- 
sultants with the remark, “What wonderfully organised 
confusion! ” 

There are dozens of other groups, in no sense official, 
in what Mr Attlee called “this delectable city.” Their 
spokesmen buttonhole delegates wandering through hotel 
lobbies or emerging from plenary sessions into the Opera 
House foyer for a smoke; they cram the reporters’ mail- 
boxes with literature; they arrange, endiessly, lectures, 
luncheons and cocktail parties for all who can be induced 
t6 lend an ear. Special pleaders who cannot appear in person 
hire publicity agents (“ public relations consultants ”), who, 
for a large fee, will convey smooth messages to the delegates. 

From this studied propaganda one turns with relief to 
such colourful plaintiffs as Chief Dagarleehogo (meaning 
“ Man-with-two-minds ”), representative of the Six Nations’ 
Iroquois Confederacy. The beaded and buck-skinned chief 
is trying, admittedly with no prospect of success, to interest 
the forty-six United Nations in repeal of the Canadian 
Indian Act of 1927. 

The most important and most serious groups on the 
sidelines here are the spokesmen for uninvited nations and 
for national minorities who find themselves in jeopardy. 
Most prominent, of course, are the Poles. The Polish in- 
fluence began to exert itself before the conference opened. 
Newsmen from many lands who boarded the special train 
at Chicago—a city with a huge Polish population—found 
their path to the gate lined with a double row of Polish- 
American beauties, garbed in native costume, who handed 
out envelopes crammed with anti-Lublin literature. The 
reaction to these brocnures was mixed, but all the newsmen 
approved the delightful novelty of having propaganda 
spread by pretty girls with a charming smile and a curtsey. 

Detraining at San Francisco, the newsmen were beset by 
invitations to a press conference with the “Free India 
Committee,” where Mrs Vijaya Pandit, sister of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, warned them that the “ so-called Indian representa- 
tives” at the conference do not represent India at all, and 
that India’s millions will not be bound by the vote of 
“nominees of the British Government.” Quieter but not 
less earnest are the peripheral activities of the American 
Croats and the Serbian followers of General Mikhailovich. 
While the Croats, from their Chicago headquarters, petition 
President Truman to investigate “Tito’s reign of terror” 
in Jugoslavia, the Serbs here are arranging a meeting to 
undermine American confidence in the official Jugoslav 
delegation. Active on the sidelines are the Friends of the 
Spanish Republic. Enjoying powerful support from 
American reporters who covered the Spanish Civil War, 
they have asked the Conference Secretariat to boycott 
Franco and recognise a democratic Spanish government, 
“when it is formed.” Rumours are afloat that the Finns 
will soon be heard from. - 

All these national group pressures are, of course, familiar 
to the European delegates. What surprises them is the 
number, variety and intensity of the American “ causes” 
in a country which seemed so peaceful and prosperous on 
their long journey across the continent. Perhaps they do 
not realise that the United States is the home not of lost 
causes but simply of “causes,” some good and some bad, 
some frivolous and some deadly earnest—but each with a 
board of directors, a publicity agent and a steadily mounting 
budget. They do not understand the organising tendency, 
which at times resembles a mania, of this over-organised 
land. And they are only now beginning to realise the 
magnetic force exerted by a conference, where there is so 
much talk of “justice,” upon a people ‘whom free speech 
and modern communications have encouraged to air their 
views on every real and imaginary ill which humanity 
eg oe San en has drawn a multitude of zealots 
“ do-gooders” a rofiteers in blic ibili its 
hospitable self, r a ee 


-To the student of crowd psychology, the San Francisco 
side-show is valuable source material. It should likewise 
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hold a serious interest for the European delegates, ‘The, 
minorities and pressure groups represent a continuing Sines 
in’ American political life. British delegates, who have - 
often meditated upon the delays, confusions and contn. 
dictions of the American Congress, should take a day of 
in San Francisco to study the side-show. Here are the 
kinds of pressures that are being steadily exerted upon 
Senators and Representatives. And this side-show wil] \ 
transported to Washington, in person, by mail or by tele. 
graph, when the Senate is called upon to ratify the charte; 
of the United Nations. 


American Notes 


‘‘World Planners” 


A Bill to extend and broaden the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
ments Act, which expires on June 12th, has been sent to the 
floor of the House of Representatives by a Committee yore 
of 14 to 11. The Doughton Bill provides for extending the 
Act for three years and gives authority to the President t 
reduce tariffs to 50 per cent below the rates existing on 
January I, 1945, which are themselves, in some instances, 
50 per cent below the Hawley-Smoot rates. 

The dissenting: repott, signed by 10 Republicans and 
one Democrat, all of whom did their best to kill the Bil! 
in committee and can be expected at the very least to ty 
to emasculate it in the House, must have read very strangely 
to delegates at the San Francisco Conference, and certainly 
must have made the US delegates wince. They attacked 
“world planners” and insisted that an increased export 
programme “ will bring us head on into conflict with Britain 
and other nations.” The intransigent Republicans were 
not even swayed by a long procession of responsible, sober 
men who testified in favour of the Bill: heads of the mos 
important Government agencies, Cabinet members, even 
Mr Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Republican chairman of the 
Tariff Commission under President Hoover. And certainly 
the dissenters were not affected by the endorsement of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. 

They even turned a deaf ear to the findings of a two 
party Committee of the House, which for many montis 
has been working on post-war economic policy and plan- 
ning. This Committee, under the chairmanship of M 
Colmer, Democrat, recommended an early internation 
conference to consider the reduction or elimination o 
world trade restrictions. The Colmer Committee speci 
fically called for the passage of the Doughton Bill, without 
qualifications. 

Testifying before the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, saw in the America 


-handling of tariffs a chance to prevent a third world w2. 


Mr Knutson, his Republican interrogator, could only insist 
that if Mr Wallace were not so “naive” he, too, would 
understand that the lowering of tariffs was comparable 
the lowering of immigration restrictions. 

It is still too early to predict the fate of the Bill on the 
floor of the House, and still less in the Senate. The Nation’! 
Association of Manufacturers has proposed as an altern 
tive the extension of the present Act for one year, with 09 
provisions for further reductions in tariffs. Outright rej 
tion is not likely, but some such compromise as this 1s by 
no means impossible. 


* * * 


Cradle to Grave 


Congress recently cut by $77,200,000 the Administ? 
tion’s Budget requests for the Labour Department, Feder 
Security Agency and related offices, and rejected # 
$15 million increase required for the care of dependett 
children, the aged and blind. President Truman evident! 
believes that these actions are not a true barometer of “ 
present temper of Congress, for he is expected very short’ 
to recommend a sweeping expansion of the Social Security 
programme. At the same time, Senator Wagner will tr 
duce in Congress a Bill proposing the changes in the exist 
ing programme which the President will advocate. | 

The Bill, which inevitably will be called the “ America? 
Beveridge Plan,” will seek to raise unemployment ©om™ 
pensation to a maximum of $30 a week and to bring under 
the wing of the Federal Government unemployment insur” 
ance schemes now handled by the states. It would 2 
15 million newcomers to the estimated 47,500,000 who 
Social Security cards at the beginning of the year: domest® 
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farm and social workers, teachers, self-employed, employees 
of non-profit institutions and other groups not included 
under the present Act. It would provide medical and hos- 
pital care to all who are covered by Social Security, to 
wives and to children under 18. To accomplish all of this 
and more, it would increase taxes on employees and 
employers from the present I per cent each to 4 per cent. 

The principle of Social Security is no longer argued 
even in the United States, which accepted it only after the 
worst depression in America’s history. In Congress, Demo- 
crats and Republicans have agreed that the provisions of 
the Act of 1935 are no longer adequate. It is on the methods 
of overcoming the inadequacies that the disagreements will 
arise. If the new Bill follows the patterns of its pre- 
decessor, the Wagner-Dingell Bill, which was introduced 
in mid-1943 and never got beyond the Committee stage, 
the chief target for opposition from Conservatives will be 
the medical provisions. Even a partial nationalisation of 
medicine will attract the powerful opposition of the 
American Medical Association. 

Opposition can also be expected from those who believe 
that in lumping together all types of social security taxes 
the Federal Government is infringing on states’ rights. 
There will be a revival of the conflict over how large the 
fund should be allowed to grow and whether it should be 
at the disposal of other Government agencies. And then, 
of course, there are still some very vocal diehards who 
believe that to protect the public from hazards over which 
they have no control means to stifle initiative and to vitiate 
economic enterprise. 


* * x 


Shortage becomes Absence 


The shortage of meat in many centres in the United 
States is fast becoming an absence of meat. In New York 
City, for example, 400 restaurants of all types will have 
closed down by June Ist, and the number will be multi- 
plied many times over if the meat and poultry famine is 
not arrested by July. At least 10,000 butcher shops in the 
metropolitan area alone have shut down temporarily. The 
remainder have found that they can dispose of their meagre 
supplies in an average of two hours a day. 

So perhaps Mr Fred Vinson, Director of War Mobilisa- 
tion, is not to be too severely criticised for bowing to the 
pressure of western Congressmen who turned the Senate 
Agriculture Committee investigation of the meat shortage 
into a drive for higher prices for large packers. Mr Vinson 
has announced a new subsidy schedule, to total $30 to $40 
million on high-grade cattle, with a general, unspecified 
increase in the subsidies granted to packers of all. grades 
of cattle and pork. Every attempt, it is said, will be made 
to keep retail prices at their current levels. 

The public has been allowed to believe that present 
scarcities derive, to a considerable extent, from huge food 
shipments to liberated and Allied countries. It is ironical, 
therefore, that Mr Crowley’s Foreign Shipments Com- 
mittee, which was established by Mr James Byrnes osten- 
sibly to protect the American consumer from having his 
supplies shipped abroad, in its first report pointedly states 
that in 1944 only 7 per cent of US food production went 
to foreign countries. Mr Crowley has no doubt that Ameri- 
cans will willingly reduce their food demands when they 
have assurance that their reasonable needs will be met with 
a minimum of inequity in distribution. “It is simply in 
the interest of humanity not to permit millions of hungry 
people in Europe to starve,” he says. 

Mr. Crowley reveals not even a vestige of the much- 
criticised Byrnes attitude which emphasised, to the detri- 
ment of hungry people abroad, the limitations of the 
American economy, while it disregarded some of the 
glaring reasons for those limitations. 


* x x 


La Guardia Bows Out 


_ New York City will miss its thrice-elected mayor, Mr 
Fiorel'o La Guardia, the “ Little Flower.” For La Guardia 
tecently followed the “Patience and Fortitude,” with 
Which, incredibly enough, he introduces his regular Sunday 

Toadcasts, with the announcement that he would not run 
again. This uncontrolled, despotic little man, who browbeats 

S commissioners and showers unprintable abuse on news- 
Paper reporters, brought to New York City, wearied by 
many years of corrupt Tammany Hall rule, an incorrupti- 

llity—and a passion for clean government. New schools, 
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magnificent park and highway systems, not so magnificent 
housing projects, a unified subway system, are monuments 
to his energies. And if a study of the monuments reveals 
notable gaps, in slum clearance, for example, or in still 
overcrowded schools, or in a Harlem which is still a series 
of promises, it is important to remember that his period 
in office has been one of depression and war and that in 
much of it he has not been in control of the city legisla- 
ture. There is no denying that his arbitrary methods have 
created needless ill-will. And certainly his verbal outbursts 
in half a dozen languages have had no effect on a sinister 
black market in meat. 

Who succeeds Mayor La Guardia is important not just 
to New York City but to the state and country as well. 
In Presidential elections New York State controls 47 out of a 
total of 531 electoral votes and over half of those votes are 
in New York City, with its population of over seven and a 
half million. It is safe to assume Mr. Truman will follow the 
pattern set by other Presidents and throw his support to 
one candidate. This opens the way for a regular Demo- 
cratic administration, dependable at least from a party 
point of view. It should also warn New Yorkers to guard 
against the return of Tammany Hall rule, to be avoided 
even though it would be a _ temporarily chastened 
Tammany. 

The position of the American Labour Party, which will 
be dominated by the CIO Political Action Committee, will 
be interesting to watch. In the past, the ALP has united 
with the Republicans to elect La Guardia. This year such 
an arrangement is likely to be equally distasteful to both 
sides. For the PAC is hardly likely to be willing to 
strengthen Republican Governor Dewey’s position, and the 
Republicans, who in the past have gingerly accepted Labour 
support, will be eager to rid themselves of this embarrass'ng 
Left Wing tie. The most probable link-up is said to be 
between the Democrats and the ALP, with which goes 
PAC support, on the one hand; and between the Repub- 
licans and the Liberal Party, a right-wing offshoot of the 
ALP, on the other. 

All of which depends, of course, on whether the mer- 
curial La Guardia allows himself to be “ drafted.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Unrest in Belgium 


HE chief impression made by M. Van Acker, the Belgian 
Prime Minister, is one of unflurried common sense. 
Since he succeeded M. Pierlot three months ago, he has 
gone about his work calmly and competently and for a time 
at least his Government was that rare thing in Belg:an 
politics, an administration nobody criticised. It is, therefore, 
a sign of a considerable upheaval in Belgian life if he says, 

as he did in a broadcast to the nation of May 19th, 
I am not in the habit of exaggerating or dramatising events. 

I view the situation with the common sense the country has 

ascribed to me. But I do not hesitate to tell you that the 

hour is serious ; I can even say, very serious indeed. 

The cause of the crisis is the wave of strikes that has 
swept the country. In the Borinage and the Centre, 90 per 
cent of the miners were on strike last week, in Liége and 
Charleroi, 50 per cent. Only the Limburg miners were 
unaffected. At the same time, there has been an agitation 
to extend these strikes to the whole country, and one small 
journal, Le Pouvoir aux Travailleurs, was banned for advo- 
cating a general strike. These strikes are in the main irre- 
sponsible. The trade unions have not ordered them and, 
although somewhat equivocally, are condemning them. 
Cabinet Ministers have gone to the microphone to appeal 
for a return to work. Finally, in this broadcast of May 19th, 
M. Van Acker himself tried to bring home to the men the 
seriousness of the crisis they had precipitated. 

It turns on the fact that the recovery of Belgian produc- 
tion depends very largely on coal. Coal is Belgium’s only raw 
material. Its highly industrialised pre-war economy was 
based on the import of raw materials—wool, cotton, iron ore, 
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copper—which were turned, with local coal, into processeq 
and manufactured goods. At the moment imports are neglj- 
gibie. Whereas 100,000 tons a day were imported before the 
war, the figure for the whole month of May will not exceed 
that figure. Coal is therefore all the more important. The 
Van Acker government succeeded in March in increasing 
production to about a million tons a month (the pre-war 
figure was over two millions a month). Now production has 
fallen seriously. Gas and electric supplies are threatened. 
Train and tram services may be cut. Reconstruction in other 
branches of industry is at a standstill. For example, textile 
workers who were beginning to work on the small amounts 
of imported cotton and wool are again unemployed. This 
delay affects the whole Belgian eccnomy. The effectiveness 
of the fight against inflation and the Black Market depends 
upon an increase in civilian supplies. The peasants will not 
deliver their produce without some hope of securing manu- 
factured articles in return. Meanwhile, the absolute shortage 
is a constant temptation to all producers to sell illegally. 
The Prime Minister said recently that 99 per cent of the 
textiles that are being produced find their way into the 
Black Market. 

The only effective answer is the arrival of more supplies. 
A recent shipload of fats reduced the Black Market price 
for butter from 60 francs to 25 francs a kilo. The end of 
the war in Europe will slightly ease the import position 
which has been inhibited not only by lack of shipping but 
by lack of internal transport. But the imports will not do 
more this year than put the Belgians in a slightly better 
position to help themselves—which, if they strike, they 
cannot do. 

M. Van Acker has taken a number of steps to increase 
production and to counter strikes. The miners in particular 
have received a number of ‘important concessions in pay, 
rations and pensions. This week, compulsion is to be added 
to inducement. All strikes have been declared illegal for 
three months and instigators are liable to arrest. The law 
of civilian mobilisation has come into force in all vital 
sections of industry. Workers may not change their work, 
although they may still move from one job to another within 
their own branch of industry. The Trade Unions appear to 
have acquiesced in these measures with rather bad grace. 
The Mineworkers’ Union, which d'd not at first sponsor 
the strikes, agreed at its latest meeting only to postpone 
an official strike for another week, until the Government 
should have met the men’s latest grievances. 

In return for the greater discipline he intends to impose 
on labour, M. Van Acker and his colleagues have pre- 
pared Bills for a capital levy—s5 per cent is the figure 
mentioned—and for the almost complete confiscation 
war-time profits. The Government also announces that the 
representatives, of organised labour sha'l be able to partici- 
pate in all decisions on future econcmic policy. 


Economic Distress 


Will these measures restore stability to the Belgian 
economy? The difficulty lies in the very complex 27 
diverse motives behind the present unrest. It is a symptom 
of general post-war malaise, and it is no coincidence that 
the ending of the war has led to a more v‘olent expression 
of discontent. The reasons are partly economic. In spite 
of better rations and higher wages. the life of the miner, 
short of clothes and without soap, is very hard. The work- 
ing class as a whole has gone hungry on a diet containing 
less than half the calories of their pre-war consumption. 
Although the drastic financial measures introduced by M. 
Gutt have probably checked inflation, inflation is there 
and prices have steadilv increased through the winter 2" 
spring. A section of the community—the wealthier class¢s 
in the town and the peasants in the countryside—escape 
the full rigours of the hard, fuelless winter. The fact that 
they, on the whole, support the conservative parties has 
added political bitterness to peon'e’s economic distress. 

‘The ordinary, split between Right and Left is aggravated 
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in Belgium by a racial and cultural split. Broadly speaking, 
Wallonia in the south is the radical section of the country. 
Here in the past a great part of Belgium’s industry and 
coal have been _concentrated, The People are French 
speaking, free thinking and tend to join the Socialist or 
Communist parties. The bulk of the peasantry live in 
Flanders; they are Catholic and Conservative. Even the 
new industrial area of Limburg does not share the political 
turbulence of the south. For instance, the miners there are 
not striking now. The Flemings have a high birthrate, while 
the Walloons are declining. Separatism is not an issue 
except among extremist Walloons, but the variety of social 
and economic differences make the cleavage between 
Fleming and Walloon a factor in Belgian life, which even 
the great national parties cannot entirely bridge. The 
Germans were able, as usual, to exploit this racial split. 
They drew their -Quislings from both groups—the VNV 
from Flanders, the Rexists from Wallonia—but they 
took care to create friction and suspicion. For instance, at 
one point they returned to Belgium all the Flemish 
prisoners of war, leaving the Walloons in captivity. Peace 
has not entirely wiped out the bitterness. At this moment 
an extremist Walloon paper, Le Gaulois, is banned for its 
insulting comment on the Flemish people. 

There are particular reasons why unrest should have 
come to a head now. The end of the war and the easing 
of tension is one. Another is the return of the political 
prisoners from Germany. Some of them have organised 
demonstrations against the “slowness and ineffectiveness ” 
of the purge. In some towns there was rioting, and colla- 
borators who had been released were re-arrested by the 
crowds. On the other hand, the question of the King’s 
return does not appear to. have caused any strong political 
upheaval. His decision not to resume his duties for the 
time being calmed the incipient crisis. His brother, the 
Regent, is quite popular with the Left Wing, and the issue 
of the monarchy as such is not in question. 

Yet when all the particular causes of unrest are taken 
into account, they do not fully explain the malaise in 
Belgium. M. van Acker has spoken of Fifth Columnists and 
agents provocateurs. Dissident Walloons, ex-Rexists and ex- 
VNV men may indeed be active. The local Communists, 
too, are always ready to encourage action against collabora- 
tors and dissatisfaction over the black market and _ infla- 


tion. The official Communist party leaders work with M. 


van Acker, and in social policy are, so many Socialists 
affirm, to the Right of the Socialist Party, but this fact does 
not preclude local activities and agitation. 


Back to 1939? 


The action of dissidents would, however, be ineffective 
if the general atmosphere did not encourage dissidence. 
The economic reasons—shortage, inflation, black market— 
are obvious. The political cleavage between Walloon and 
Fleming is important, but, should not be exaggerated. 
Perhaps one of the most significant reasons—one that can 
also be observed in neighbouring France—is general dis- 
satisfaction among the younger and more radical elements 
that five years of war and intense internal struggle should 
have led to the re-establishment of something which looks 
so remarkably like the political structure of 1939. There 
have been efforts, since liberation, to change the political 
parties. The Left Wing of the Catholic (or Conservative) 
Party—the Christian Democrats—have talked of breaking 
away to join the Socialists. They in their turn are being 
solicited by the Communists to form a single working- 
class party. But the only structural change achieved so far 
has been the separation of the trade unions from the 
Socialist Party. Meanwhile, the basic political and economic 
sttucture of the country has not changed ; and to-day far 
Ft people in Belgium than ever before want to see it 

anged 


The conditions for a peaceful evolution are good. Of 
€ countries in Europe, Belgium has emerged the most 
unscathed from the war. Its transport system is intact. Its 
industries may need modernisation, but they have not to be 
rebuilt. The magnificent harbours of Antwerp and Ghent 
‘re in full working order, Above all, the Belgian people 
Tepresent one of the most skilled and hard-working labour 
forces in the world, With these assets, Belgium can play a 
great part in the reconstruction of Europe. For these 
feasons, too, it is probable that the present wave 
of unrest will decline, and the way be opened to oe 
in the interests of Belgian and European recovery. 

The Allies can help the Belgians to maintain their country 
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as a stable and productive bridgehead if they give them 
all possible assistance in the matter of imports. A quite 
small increase—in fats, in wool and cotton, in machine tools 
—could set the whole economy working again, and by 
making possible a flood of goods, counter the economic 


difficulties which are so largely responsible for the present 
unrest. 


‘<Liberated’’ Trieste 


[FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN TRIESTE] 


May 15th 

WHILE Italy, together with the rest of the world, was 
cheering the end of the war in Europe, there were few cele- 
brations in Trieste and in the other towns of Venezia 
Giulia. At a time when the greater part of the world was 
eagerly awaiting the first consequences of the armistice, the 
military commander of the Jugosiav partisan forces, who 
had assumed the administration of the Italian territory into 
which they penetrated less than a day ahead of the New 
Zealanders of the Eighth Army, had begun to conscribe all 
male inhabitants between the ages of 16 and 60. 

Military conscription is a blatant infraction of inter- 
national law, even if the annexation of the territory 
announced by the “ Slovene Federal Government” were 
recognised. To the outside world, it may seem pre- 
posterous to talk about annexations in view of the recent 
declarations of the Jugoslav Foreign Under Secretary. But 
inside the disputed area open publicity is given to the 
annexation, and anyone expressing public opposition would 
be arrested. If enquiries were made, the reply would pro- 
bably be that no order of arrest had been issued and that, 
anyway, it would be difficult to obtain information owing 
to the lack of postal communications. Although arrests have 
now been going on for a fortnight—and there have so far 
been only about a dozen, very conditional, releases—there 
has been no report of a public trial. It is also worth noting 
that many of the arrested were active anti-Fascists, some of 
whom had only just been released from Fascist prisons. 
A number of people who did not fare badly under the 
Nazi occupation are, however, entirely unmolested ; some 
of them are to be found on the new “executive council ” 
of the town of Trieste, nominated in place of the National 
Committee of Liberation, which was not recognised because 
it contained no Communists. 


Trieste’s Junta 


To this junta the military commander has handed over 
complete powers. It is composed of twelve Italians and 
seven Slovenes. Among the Italian Communist representa- 
tives are members of a new party executive, appointed after 
the arrival of the Jugoslavs and until then unknown in 
Trieste. The other members were informed of their nomi- 
nation by the only newspaper, which is published by the 
authorities. They do not represent anybody. One of them 
had the courage to refuse to take office, others were not so 
brave. The Socialist Party declared officially that a man 
claiming to be their representative had never belonged to 
the. party. 

Cars, typewriters and all kinds of property are requi- 
sitioned, frequently without a receipt being given. Nobody 
is allowed to leave the area with more than 3,000 lire 
(£7 10s.). Many of those trying to leave, even after having 
obtained a permit, are deprived not only of that sum, but 
often also of their clothes, and are sent back or imprisoned. 
There is still plenty of looting. The Slav flag flies even on 
the memorial for Italy’s killed of the last war. A peaceful 
demonstration of about 50,000 people was fired on, with 
the result that about 4o were killed and wounded, among 
them at least one New Zealand soldier. It is impossible at 
present to confirm the news of massacres in Istria, except 
for the mass killing of 150 Italian Custom guards, of which 
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detailed reports are available. As in most other North 
Italian towns, these guards had for some time been secretly 
affiliated to the Italian partisans and gave considerable 
help to the insurrection. 


The Facts of Liberation 


After sharp fighting, in which 39 patriots were killed, 
Trieste was under the control of the Italian Liberation 
Committee by April 29th. The Germans were holding out 
in the port area and in the castle ; but fighting had stopped, 
the Germans recognised the authority of the committee and 
had given a guarantee that no destruction would take place. 
The patriots had taken many prisoners, but the garrisons 
of the strong points declared that they would surrender 
‘to the New Zealanders, which eventually they did on 
May 2nd. On May 1st, however, Tito units had begun to 
infiltrate into the town and, helped by the local Com- 
munists, who by then still considered them as liberators, 
attacked the Germans. The Liberation Committee, which 
did not wish a conflict with an Allied Power, had ordered 
the 5,000 patriots who had not withdrawn to obey the 
Jugoslav order to surrender their arms. On the arrival of 
the New Zealanders most of the buildings in the town 
were, therefore, already occupied by Tito’s soldiery and by 
bona fide Communists. They had, however, been unable 
to take the port or the castle. 

These are the facts about “the liberation of Trieste by 
the 9th Corps” which is duly celebrated by innumerable 
bilingual posters in the streets. It led to the unrestricted 
rule of the “Osvra,” the secret police whose significant 
name is interpreted by the population as a mixture of 
“ Ovra” (Fascist secret police) and SS. 

One week after the end of the war the whole area on the 
western approaches of Trieste is a huge military camp of 
troops preparing for battle. The fate of the northernmost 
port of the Mediterranean is important to many countries; 
whose economic interests demand that Trieste should be 
a free port. But the political fate of the town and of the 
province should only be decided according to the freely 
expressed desire of their population. No true decision can 
be taken during or immediately after a rule of terror. 
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Portugal and the Peace 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


FROM start to finish, Portugal has kept to the strict letter 
of neutrality. The events of the first week in May wer 
still in the tradition. Official condolences on the death of 
Adolph Hitler, with the flags on public buildings and nay,| 
craft at half-mast, were tendered to the newly-arriveg 
German Minister in recognition of the death of the titula; 
chief of the Reich. Not by any means a popular gesture, 
it was nevertheless considered correct diplomatic pro. 
cedure, as Portugal had not up to that moment taken the 
step of severing relations with Germany. 

Three days later that step was taken, mych to the public’ 
surprise. The interim Minister for Foreign Affairs asked 
Dr von Halem to call at the Ministry, and there ang 
then gave him Portugal’s reasons for requesting all official 
German representation now acting in the Republic to cease. 
It was pointed out that as there is no central authority in 
the Reich with which relations might be entertained, the 
German Minister, the consulates and certain other offices, 
notably that which housed military attachés and bore two 
great brass plates reading Deutsche Wehrmacht, had no 
locus standi. So seals were set on the locked buildings, 
which will be cared for by the Portuguese Government 
police until such time as a recognised authority again exists 
in Germany. 

Another three days passed, and then came the announce- 
ment that all German funds and credits were blocked, any 
would-be transaction being subject to investigation by the 
Banking Inspection Department and later to the decision 
of the Bank of Portugal. To cap all this came a striking 
and unannounced speech of Dr Oliveira Salazar to the 
National Assembly. In few words he emphasised tha 
Portugal had reason to be glad that England was in the 
forefront of the victorious nations, given her position on the 
Western Ocean. Neutral Portugal’s aid had not been either 
depreciated or forgotten. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD. 





Paralysis of French Industry 


“HE facts about ihe state of industrial activity in France 
| contained in the first of the accompanying tables are 
disquieting. They show that, in a number of important 
industries, the rate of production in January and February 
was only a fifth, or even less, of the average for 1938. Rail- 
way car loadings, a rough index of the overall state of 
activity, were last February about 25 per cent of the 
pre-war average. If the state of French trade is compared 
with that of 1943, the reduction, though less marked, is 
still substantial. In sum, the recovery that took place after 
the liberation of the country, when activity was almost at 
a standstill, has not gone very far. There has. been no 
further improvement since last February; in some indus- 
ties there has even been a recession. Inevitably, long-term 
problems of economic reconstruction and expansion have 
receded into the background before the urgent task of 
getting the wheels of industry moving again. The obstacles 
to further recovery are not fo be found in any lack of plant 
and equipment, but in the shortage of coal, materials, 
transport and labour. 

The main obstacle to recovery is the lack of adequate 
coal supplies. Current output is at the annual rate of about 
30 million metric tons, against 42 million tons in 1943 and 
41 million tons in 1938. Imports are virtually suspended ; 
they were four million tons in 1943 and 27 million tons in 
1938. The amount of coal actually available has thus been 
reduced from 68 million tons in 1938 to 46 million tons in 
1943, and is now at the rate of only 30 million tons. If 
allowance is made for consumption at the mines and for 
the coal to which miners are entitled—together some five 
to six million tons a year—the quantity disposable is now 
at the annual rate of only about 25 million tons, against 
62 million tons in 1938. Table II shows that, after providing 
for the needs of transport and other essential services, the 
amount of coal available for industry and for domestic 
purposes is only a fraction of normal consumption. The 
amount allocated for domestic use last January, incidentally, 
included nothing for domestic heating ; it barely provided 
for cooking—in Paris alone there are 330,000 dwellings 
linked neither to gas nor electricity—and for the needs of 
institutions such as hospitals. 

The causes of the fall in coal production in France are 
the same as in this country. Output per manshift has shown 
a steady decline from 1,229 kilograms per manshift in 1938 
0 943 kilograms in 1943 and—in spite of some improve- 
ment last winter—859 kilograms at the end of March, 1945. 
Absenteeism, too, has shown a steady increase. During the 
Period of occupation output was maintained by drafting 
additional labour into the industry; for example, the 
number of miners working underground was increased from 
149,000 in 1938 to 169,000 in 1943. Unfortunately, large 
numbers of them left their jobs during and immediately 
after the liberation of the country ; by December, 1944, the 
underground labour force had been reduced to 135,000. 
Steps are now being taken to increase output. Thus extra 
tations are expected to reverse the decline in productivity 
and the rise in absenteeism ; the labour force is to be 
augmented by the employment of prisoners of war. These 

other measures should have the immediate effect of 
Preventing a further fall in production ; but it remains to 
be seen whether they will lead to an expansion before 
Next winter. 

While the shortage of coal is undoubtedly the chief diffi- 
Culty to be overcome, the removal of this bottleneck would 
only permit a limited recovery. Complaints about the 
Shortage of materials, transport and labour are only less 
insistent because the lack of coal dictates a disastrously low 
level of industrial activity. The supply of. imported raw 
Materials has been increasing, but it remains a mere trickle, 
and is behind the schedule set by the Monnet Plan for 
the first six months of this year. Up to April rsth less than 
a tenth (by weight) of the scheduled imports had actually 


arrived. Although, compared with processing capacity, there 
may be no overall shortage of raw materials, there are 
individual bottlenecks ; the lack of tanning materials, for 
example, is holding up the production of footwear ; there 
is also a shortage of rubber for tyres. Transport capacity 
1s reported to show a steady improvement. Increased 
numbers of repaired and imported locomotives and goods 
wagons have been put into service. Road haulage capacity 
has been increased by imports and the resumption of 
domestic production; the output of motor vehicles in- 
creased from 1,967 units in January to 2,514 in March. The 
shortage of labour, while potentially one of the most serious 





I.—FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Per cent. of 1938 
1938 1944 1945 1945 


Monthly Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Average - % of 
Coal (thousand tons)...... 3,401 70 71 69 
Gas (index of heat value).. 100 (a) 75 88 
Electricity (index, district 
OEE MOII 5 Sire ess oie tists 100 (a) 140 116 
Pig iron (excl. Moselle dis- 
trict, thousand tons).... 315 10 9 10 
Crude steel (excl. Moselle 
district, thousand tons). . 347 16 15 17 
Finished steel (thous. tons) 213 22 17 17 
Motor vehicles ........... (a) 1,572(b) 1,967(6) 1,990(b) 
Sulphuric acid (thous. tons, 
excl. Alsace-Lorraine) ... 81 5 7 9 
Rubber (consumption, tons) 5,100 3 3 (a) 
Paper (thous. tons) ....... 105 7 10 11 
PR cn vnccseearsa 2,333 27 25 (a) 
Staple fibre (tons) ........ 416 13 58 (a) 
Footwear (index) ......... 100 33 (a) (a) 


(a) Not available. (6) Number produced. 


problems, is not a major immediate bottleneck, except 
in certain industries, particularly coal-mining and, of course, 
in agriculture. In March the number of unemployed was 
less than 400,000, though of the remainder many were then 
working only part-time. The immediate problem is one of 
redistributing the available manpower in order to secure its 
fuller utilisation on urgent tasks not held up by other 
shortages. Inevitably, the shortage of food, clothing and 
other essential supplies has led to a fall in the productivity 
of industry, and to unrest, reflected in the recent jstrikes. 

The difficulties of French industry, however, are not 
merely physical ones; owing to political disagreements 
within the government, industrial recovery has also been 
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hampered by a policy, or rather, a confusion of policies, 
that has given rise to uncertainty and has had the effect of 
forcing many concerns to operate at a loss. This confusion 
of policies arose from the fact that some elements in the 
government wished to introduce far-reaching structural 
changes immediately, while others set their faces against 
such changes in the absence of a test of public opinion. 
The confusion caused by this tug-of-war has been re- 
flected, for:example, in the price policy pursued until the 
end of last month. Until then industrialists had not been 
allowed to raise their prices above the levels of last autumn. 





II.—DIsTRIBUTION* OF CoaL CONSUMPTION 


(Excluding coal consumed in coal-mining ; thous. metric tons) 


1938 

Monthly 1945 

Average January 
TIE onc cnbssees 835 592 
Electricity (a)......... 262b 310 
RO NN etoivws casares 3365 191 
PN died. cn awess 1,732 455 
Domestic use.......... 1,3655 347 
of errr vr 131 

4,530 2,026 


(a) Excluding small quantity of electricity generated at mines 
and sold to other consumers. (6) The figures for January, 1938 
are appreciably higher. 





Yet their costs had shown a marked rise. Overhead costs per 
unit of output rose—appreciably in industries such as iron 
and steel—because of the low level to which industrial 
activity has sunk. Current costs rose substantially because 
industrial firms have had to pay 25 per cent of the wages 
of workers who had become redundant but had to be re- 
tained and, more importantly, because of the advance in 
wage rates—averaging about 40 per cent—granted by the 
Government last September. As a result of this policy, many 
firms have lost a substantial part of their cash resources as 
well as their working capital. The need for a decision be- 
came urgent in the spring because it was becoming in- 
creasingly clear that private enterprise could not effectively 
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carry on in those conditions. It was made at the end of la 
month, when it was announced that industry would be 
permitted to adjust its selling prices to the rise in Costs b 
taking account of the rise in wages last September, the ; 
creased prices of raw materials and fuel, and part of the 
new advance in wage rates granted in April, No adjuss. 
ment seems to have been permitted for the rise in overhead 
costs caused by the slump in production ; on the contr 
industrialists were informed that in industries in which the 
rate of production was too low to permit profitable work. 
ing, a solution should be sought by the concentration of 
output. Nevertheless, tle change in policy is expected to 
restore the incentives of industry. 


Other, though immediately less potent, hindrances tp 
recovery are the uncertainties about the prospects of 
nationalisation and unsettled labour relations. French jp. 
dustry still does not know within what kind of framework 
it will eventually have to operate. Nor does it know how far 
the demands of labour to obtain representation on boards of 
directors will be fulfilled. The recently created joint pro- 
duction committees have only been given equality with 
shareholders in access to financial information ; but, for 
this reason, the Government has come in for severe 
criticism from the trade unions. All these are political 


matters that are not likely to be settled before the general | 


election. 


French industry is thus not merely paralysed by physical 
shortages, but it is also hampered by uncertainty about the 
kind of framework within which it will have to operate. 
The change in price policy has semoved some of the finan- 
cial hindrances to recovery, but, unfortunately, the physical 
Obstacles, especially the shortage of coal, cannot be removed 
at short notice. There is a serious danger, however, that a 
continuation of the disastrously low rate of industrial 
activity, coupled with the food shortage, may, by accentu- 
ating social unrest, make recovery more difficult at a time 
when the physical obstacles begin to be less formidable. 
On a longer view, there are, of course, no serious physical 
obstacles to recovery. But France, even more than Britain, 
has still to define the conditions in which industry and trade 
are ultimately to be carried on. 


An Opportunity in Bicycles 


T= bicycle has enjoyed an ever-growing popularity 
ever since its invention, and especially since the intro- 
duction of its modern version towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. By exception, its popularity—and, 
incidentally, that of the motor-cycle—have decreased in 
North America ; there both have yielded to the motor-car, 
which has become part of the standard outfit of almost the 
whole population. But almost everywhere else the use of 
bicycles has steadily risen, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will continue to increase rapidly, especially in 
countriés in which they have hitherto remained the privilege 
of a small proportion of the population. During the next 
few years the market should be exceptionally buoyant 
because of the special demand created by the curtailment of 
production during the past six years. 

British manufacturers will have every opportunity to make 
the best of the heavy demand for bicycles. In contrast to 


motor-cars, competition from the United States is not likely 
to be a dominating influence, for, largely because of the 
comparatively small home market, the industry in that 
country is much smaller than in Britain. Germany and 
Japan, hitherto the chief competitors of this country on the 
export market—Japan specialised successfully in cheap 
types—will be out of the world market, at any rate for 4 
period. The British industry, in fact, should become by far 
the most important source of supplies, though of cours 
it cannot expect to have the field entirely to itself. Major 
importing countries, such as India, have made plans to 
produce and assemble bicycles on a large scale ; but even 
these countries will have to import, if not all, at any rate 
a substantial array of components. And there is no reason at 
all why British manufacturers should not set up or finance 
assembly plants abroad, if this is a condition of participation 


- in certain markets. 
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Joseph Lucas (August 7).......0-+.eeeeseseeee 1939 1944 354 340 25-6 25-5 15 15 82/3 3°65 
enold Coventry Chain (June 30).............. 1938 1944 335 105¢ 20-3 21-4 12-5 10 46/3 4°33 
Herbert Terry ( DP MED wc cae asseber eaees 1937 1943 104 46 (e) 48 -5- 53-7 33/- 4°55 
Tube Investments (October 31) (f)............. 1938 1944 884 827 805 42-3 23 -75 22°5 106/3 4:21 
Multiple Shops: ‘ 
Halford Cycle (October 3).........ceseeeeeeees 1937 im | 38 | 106 20-9 22-3 15(d) 15(d) a3j- | #ll 
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», (4) Free of Income Tax. (6) Owned by Raleigh Cycle Holdings. (c) Mainly dividends received. (d) Including bonus. (e) After taxation. (f) Also produces bicy</es- 
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The industry in this country has not merely the oppor- 
nity of raising its stature on the world market ; it possesses 
most of the attributes needed to seize its chance. Even before 
the war, the British bicycle industry was the largest in the 
world. Between 1924 and 1935 the production of complete 
machines nearly trebled, while that of components doubled. 
At the census of production held in 1935, the output of the 
industry was valued at £ILS million. Before the war it 
produced complete machines at the rate of 2,000,000 a year 
and components equivalent to another 1,500,000. The 
industry is assured of a large home market, that is, of a 
heavy demand in the short run and a stable, if not still 
expanding, demand on a longer view. In 1939 the number 
of bicycles in use in this country exceeded 10 million, that 
js more than in any other country in Europe, with the 
exception of Germany. For many years, too, British manu- 
fycturers have successfully held a leading position in the 
export market. In 1938 they exported 576,000 machines 
valued at £1.7 million, and components valued at £1.6 
million, a total of £3.3 million. (In the same year exports 
of new private cars and chassis were £7.3 million.) Bicycle 
manufacturers have yet another advantage, in that output, 
though curtailed, was never completely suspended during 
the war. In 1943, for example, they produced 658,000 
machines, and the equivalent in components of a further 
395,000 units. Nor were exports suspended ; in 1944 these 
were still 113,000 complete machines valued at £523,000, 
and components valued at £742,000. This should enable 
manufacturers to be quick off the mark. 

Although there are no indications of major changes in 
design, technical progress has by no means stood still during 
the war. The quest of the industry for less weight 4nd 
greater strength has been assured further headway by the 
development of light alloys. New and ingenious gadgets have 
been developed, such as the hub-pump that will enable the 
rider to increase the pressure of his tyres without getting 
of the bicycle ; it will even enable him to ride all day with 
a slow puncture. 

As at present organised the industry is still highly com- 
petitive. In their paper read before the Royal Statistical 

ociety, Mr H. Leak and Mr A. Maizels showed that in 
1935 there were ten companies employing 500 persons or 
more ; together these concerns controlled 75 per cent of the 
pross output and 83 per cent’of the net output of “ bicycles 
and tricycles.” There is a good deal of variation, both 
the size and functions of individual firms. The majority 
of the larger ones have interests other than bicycle manu- 
facture, frequently of financially greater importance. These 
terests range from motor-cycles and motor-cars to more 
general manufacturing and merchanting activities. 


* 









In spite of the favourable immediate position of the 
British bicycle trade, its long-term prospects, especially 
aroad, are conditioned by its willingness and ability to 
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raise its productive efficiency still further (that is, to reduce 
its real costs), and to keep abreast in the matter of design. 
The industry would delude itself if it were to assume that 
it could. maintain its lead indefinitely without enterprise 
and efficiency of the highest order. The history of the cotton 
industry, for example, has shown that competition alone is 
not necessarily a guarantee of efficiency. This is not to say 
that the bicycle industry is not alive to the conditions 
of sustained progress, or that it is unaware of the 
economies of large-scale production and standardisation, 
and of the need foi careful research in overseas markets. 
Probably there is scope for further progress under some or 
all of these headings ; clearly it is in the interests of the 
industry that this should not be neglected. 

The industry is certainly alive to its favourable immediate 
post-war prospects, for it aims ambitiously at almost 
doubling its pre-war output, that is, at stepping up produc- 
tion to an annual rate of 6 million units, including 3 million 
complete machines and components equivalent to a further 
3 million units. This target, of course, cannot be attained 
immediately ; in the current year, for example, output is ex- 
pected to reach 2 million units, inclusive of parts. But an 
ambitious programme is better than a modest one, in that 
it reflects a spirit of enterprise. 

The favourable prospects and, on the whole, good profit- 
earning record of the bicycle industry have not been over- 
looked by the investor. He has fairly wide choice. In point 
of sales at home Raleigh, Hercules (a private concern), 
Birmingham Small Arms, New Hudson and Sunbeam are 
the most important; on the export market the order has 
been Phillips (a property of Tube Investments), Hercules 
and Raleigh. Raleigh is one of the leading and also 
most self-contained producers; its capital is owned by 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings. Enfield Cycle, a smaller concern, 
producing also motor-cycles and lawn mowers, has long 
enjoyed a good profit record. Renold and Coventry Chain, 
much the biggest manufacturer of bicycle chains, is largely 
exempt from the fluctuating fortunes of individual bicycle 
manufacturers. Tube Investments, although an important 
bicycle producer, is chiefly interested in supplying tubes for 
the frames of bicycles; this combine provides more than 


nine-tenths of the requirements of the industry, but it has - 


many other interests besides. BSA normally derives the 
main part of its income from activities other than the manu- 
facture of bicycles. An interesting concern in the industry 
with a good earnings record is Halford Cycle, which owns 
a multiple shop business dealing in cycles, motor acces- 
sories, and a variety of other goods. This, of course, does 
not exhaust the list, and, in the table on the page opposite, 
the companies listed are examples rather than a selection. 
It is certain that, after reconversion, competition in the 
bicycle trade will be keen ; but it is also reasonably certain 
that the most progressive firms will benefit from the 
prospective ‘increase in sales. 


The New Finance Corporation 


OUR months have elapsed since the Chanceilor’s first 
announcement about the two new corporations for the 
post-war financing of industry. The announcement had a 
omewhat mixed reception, at all events in the City. But 
twas everywhere agreed that the success of the proposed 
titutions would depend absolutely upon the quilts. of 
cit direction and management. The auspices under which 
ty are being organised have certainly ensured the widest 
possible choice among men of the highest calibre and ex- 
perience ; yet it is generally understood that the delay in 
‘porting further progress has been due to the difficulty of 
king the best selection. If this was so, this week’s 
inouncement of the board of the larger corporation, the 
‘nance Corporation for Industry, Ltd., indicates that the 
ime has been well spent. It is undoubtedly a strong board, 
perhaps not of all the talents—for, somewhat surprisingly, 
0¢s not include an economist ; but, apart from that, it 
‘Well balanced without being too large. Above all, it is 
independent board, which thus fulfils the precept laid 
-wn by the Macmillan Committee that an industrial 
vance corporation ought to be entirely separate from the 
aking system. 
ord Hyndley, the chairman, will bring to bear a wide 
“ministrative experience, a peculiar aptitude for inspiring 
“Sctive teamwork, and a very extensive knowledge of 
* Coal industry, It would probably be wrong to regard 
‘ls last qualification, as some have been disposed to do, 


as a pointer to the company’s main spheres of operation ; 
even though Sir John Morison—Director-General of 
Finance at the Ministry of Supply since 1942, but best 
known to the public for his unravelling of the Royal Mail 
group tangle, and as an active member of the War Damage 
Commission—also has an unusual knowledge of coal 
finances. Sir Robert Sinclair, of the Imperial Tobacco Co., 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Ronald Weeks, of Pilk:ngton 
Bros., have extensive industrial experience, and both have 
held key posts in the organisation of war supplies and 
production planning—Sir Robert as, successively, Director- 
General of Army Requirements, Deputy for Mr Lyttelton 
on the CPRB at Washington, and Chief Executive at the 
Ministry of Production; and Sir Ronald as Director- 
General of Army Equipment and Deputy-Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Sir Jeremy Raisman, well known 
for his successful handling of India’s wartime finances ; 
Mr Thomas Frazer, prominent in the insurance world, 
and—a significant qualification—member of the Capitai 
Issues Committee; Professor C. D. Ellis, physicist; Mr 
Ivan Spens, with special experience of company finance ; 
Lord Westwood, spokesman for Labour aspects—each of 
these has a distinctive contribution to make. 

The Chancellor, during the debate last March, declared 
that the project represented part of a new technique, an 
attempt to establ'sh such a connection between the Govern- 
ment and private organisations as would promote the public 
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interest in the presence of a positive Government policy in 
the economic field. In this context it is clearly significant 
that no fewer than seven of the nine directors have during 
the war held important full-time Government appoint- 
ments; they should be well-fitted to build the bridge 
between Government and industry, between public policy 
and private needs. Obviously, and inevitably, it is a board 
acceptable to the authorities, but it is one that should be 
well able to resist Government pressure where necessary. 

Uncertainty remains about the scope of the Corporation’s 
activities, and some quarters, indeed, still question whether 
there is any “ gap ” to be filled or whether, if there is a gap, 
the Corporation will be able to fill it. Because of this linger- 
ing scepticism, it is not generally recognised just how im- 
portant it is, in the widest interests of the City no less than 
of industry, that the scheme should succeed. The war has 
driven home, as never before, the truth that no project that 
is economic from the national standpoint need, under a 
rational organisation, be ruled out on financial grounds. If 
in the post-war world the traditional mechanisms of private 
enterprise, as extended by these new organisations, fail to 
provide adequate finance for projects obviously necessary in 
the general interest, the public will sooner or later demand 
drastic change. 


* 


It is true that many schemes that are economically sound 
from the social standpoint will not be “commercial ” 
propositions in the accepted City sense. It is emphatically 
not the province of the new Corporation—a private body, 
privately financed, despite its official inspiration and despite 
the obviously official selection of its board—to go beyond 
the limits of what is commercially prudent. At that point the 
Government itself must step in and provide further facilities. 
The ultimate danger, from the City viewpoint, is that this 
vital distinction will be blurred, not indeed, by the new 
Corporation—the calibre of the board is sufficient assurance 
against that—but in the public mind. If worthwhile schemes 
are turned down because they are genuinely not reasonable 
commercial risks, the public may -blame the City for failing 
to do what it could never reasonably be expected to do. 
These are unresolved difficulties—they remain so because 
the coalition Government was not disposed to grasp the 
nettle firmly. But, in the meantime, the new Corporation, 
even within the limits assigned to it, should be able to make 
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possible some projects that would not be possible jf they 
had to rely solely upon the pre-war channels of finance ; 

It has been plainly stated that the Corporation will no 
seek to pay more than moderate dividends on its capital : 
which in effect means that each of the many participant, 
is willing to invest a small part of its resources for a lower 
return than it would consider reasonable, on the average 
if it were doing the business direct. Secondly, the cost 
even moderate dividends will be minimised by the yer 
high gearing that- will be achieved by a smal] called-up 
capital combined with large borrowing powers. Third) 
the existence of the uncalled capital and the very greg 
strength of the participants in combination will ensyr 
extremely favourable terms for the Corporation’s borrow. 
ings. Subject to the need for building up a strong reserve 
it will be able to—and, indeed, must—pass on these benefits 
to its industrial clients. This shou'd mean, not that it wi] 
undercut the market channels for finance, but that projects 
will be fac‘litated that would not look commercially possible 
on the terms offered by- the market. And as the reserve 
position improves, there will be increasing scope either fo; 
the offering of progressively finer terms or for an in- 
creasingly elastic lending policy. 


This seems to be the most important way, in principle, 
in which the Corporation may be able to do more than 
existing channels can do. But there may be other ways, 
not dependent upon differential terms. For example, large 
projects involving heavy outlays spread over a period of 
years are not always appropriate subjects for direct 
approach to the market—even supposing that the Capit’ 
Issues Committee would permit the whole requirement to 
be met in a single advance issue—and a series of issues has 
obvious disadvantages. This kind of operation may afford 
a fruitful field for the development of a new technique 
which may give industry, in significant instances, not only 
the assurance of the resources it needs for long-term deve- 
lopment, but also a new independence of the more pre- 
carious methods of floating finance. If it should happen 
that, in working out its mode of operation to bridge such 
gaps as these, the Comporation’s activities impinge unr 
—not to say, compete directly with—those of established 
institutions, the City must reflect that, in a very vital sense, 
its own long-term interests are bound up with the success 
of this experiment. 


Business Notes 


More Liquidation 


The resumption of business on Tuesday brought the 
heaviest fall in industrial equities that has been experienced 
since late January, and the decline in the index of The 
Financial News is just over three weeks is now fully 6 
per cent. Although the fall in this index attracted most 
attention, the weakness was general in almost every section 
of the market with only a few exceptions in favour of Far 
Eastern securities. The cause of the fall is again political ; a 
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conjunction of the imminence of a general election, and the 
more definite evidence of awkward problems in foreign 
relations. The volume of business has fallen further, but, 
gauged by the number of bargains received, is still at 4 
very fair level. There is good reason to believe that at first 
such selling pressure as there was arose largely from sales 
by speculators of the inner ring, but there are signs 
selling is now spreading to much wider circles. Furthe, 
the falls appear again to have been heaviest in thos 
stocks which had recently risen most, and this is in so 
measure true of gilt-edged as well as of the more speculatvt 
industrial equities and overseas securities. 

The recession appears*to reflect the liquidation of 2 small 
speculative open position rather than a general adjustment! 
of values to the possibility of an anti-capitalist programme. 
Nonetheless, members of the “House” are much ess 
certain than they were of the success of the Conservatvt 
Party at the coming, election. While speculators are ™ 
ducing their open positions, it is not to be supposed tht 
they are, necessarily, retiring from business until the ovr 
look is clearer. From time to time there will almo‘ 
certainly be movements in groups of securities based 
political factors rather than on earning power: that is 0" 
of the inevitable concomitants of political uncertainty. Bu! 
there is no reason to assume that these movements W! 
invariably be downwards. As has been said before, thet 
are few things which are as bad for stock market turnovt! 
and prices as preparation for a general election, and 1! L. 
possible that, in this particular instance, the effects Wi 
be more marked than usual. The fall is not finished, > 
it may be expected that the pressure of cheap and plent ; 
money will play some part even in the few weeks nage 
now and the issue of the election results on July 7 
or 27th. 
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Inflation Danger in France 


The policy of wages and price stabilisation laid down 
on behalf of the Provisional French Government by the 
Minister of National Economy and Finance, M. René 
Pleven, in his Budget Speech on March 29th and, more 
specifically in a broadcast address on April 21st, is being 
severely tested. The trade unions have been pressing hard 
for a fresh increase in wage rates in discussions with the 
Minister of National Economy and Finance and with the 
Minister of Labour. On Wednesday it was reported from 
Paris that the French Cabinet had categorically refused to 
authorise further increases in wages and prices. For the 
moment, therefore, the dam holds ; but can it be held in- 
definitely ? 

Before calling a halt to the advance in wages and official 
prices, the Government made an attempt at restoring a 
measure of equilibrium in their relationship. The original 
increase in wages rates was granted last September, but, 
owing to the administrative difficulties at that time, it was 
applied unevenly ; the hourly rate of an unskilled worker 
in Paris was then raised from Frs. 10 to Frs. 15, with corre- 
sponding but not proportionate advances for skilled workers. 
Inevitably and equitably, this advance led to a parallel in- 
crease in the pay of civil servants. The uneven application 
of the September increase in wages necessitated a levelling- 
up adjustment made in April; the basic rate of an un- 
skilled Paris worker was then raised to Frs. 20 an hour. 
(At the present rate of exchange this is equivalent to 2s. 
an hour, against a London rate of about 1s. 9d.) A month 
ago, the Government decided to permit an upward adjust- 
ment in the prices of industrial products—these had hitherto 
remained unchanged in spite of higher costs—and in those 
of certain agricultural products as a means of restoring the 
incentive to production. This completed the levelling-up 
process necessitated by the original wages increase last Sep- 
tember. The decision to permit an upward adjustment in 
prices and the withdrawal of food subsidies in April meant, 
of course, that wage-earners are now no better off than they 
were before. Hence the pressure for yet a further advance 
in wage rates. 


x * * 


Its Causes 


The real cause of this inflationary trend, as has so often 
been said, is the shortage of food and other consumer goods. 
And the real cure, in other words, is an increase in 
the supply of goods. At present, the standard of nutrition 
in the towns is deplorably low. Before the war France 
was virtually self-sufficient in food, but last year’s harvest 
was only two-thirds of the pre-war average, and this year’s 
may be still smaller. If available supplies could be distri- 
buted equally, the daily calories per head of the population 
would be about 2,000, that is to say nearly a third less than 
in this country. But they are not evenly distributed. French 
farmers, like those in other countries, continue to eat reason- 
ably well in conditions of scarcity; this diminishes pro 
tanto the supplies available to town-dwellers. With rations 
providing for barely 1,500 calories a day, that is about half 
the British rations—and even these are not regularly avail- 
able—the craving for food is such that people are willing 
to pay almost any price for additional supplies and thus 
encourage a profitable black market. Other consumer goods 
are equally short, for, as is shown in an article on page 703, 
French industry is paralysed. 

Against this background of misery the insistent demand 
for higher wages can be easily understood. A worker who 
cannot buy sufficient food inevitably tends to attribute his 
difficulties to lack of money, especially if there is a flourish- 
ing black market. And trade union leaders naturally find it 
difficult to resist collective pressure. Yet further concessions 
would certainly breach the dam and herald a sharp inflation, 
which would still further impoverish the poor and aggravate 
the already serious social unrest. No financial prescriptions 
can bring a cure in present conditions. More energetic 
direct measures will be necessary to ensure a more equitable 
distribution of supplies, though in any comparison with 
this country it should be remembered that the success of 
the British rationing system rests in no small measure on 
the facts that the rations of food and clothing are well above 
the hardship level and that the coupons are honoured with 
regularity. More energetic measures will be necessary [0 
speed up production. And everything that can possibly be 
spared by more fortunate nations should be sent not only to 
France, but to all the liberated countries. 
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ICI Review 


On Thursday, Lord McGowan took the opportunity 
afforded by the lifting of the black-out to give share- 
holders of ICI a review of that institution’s contributions 
to the war effort. It is an impressive list and should be 
read, if only that it may be known to what extent the 
ramifications of ICI extend into almost every section of 
British industry. But the future is more important than 
the past, and it is perhaps a pity that Lord McGowan’s 
comments on what the group intends to do were mainly 
general rather than specific. Taken by and large, the pro- 
ducts of ICI are the materials of other forms of industry, 
and this means that, although the proportions in which 
the plants will be required in time of peace may be 
different, there will in many cases be no conversion problem. 
But there will be new factories to be built and equipped 
and old ones to be modernised. The group apparently con- 
templates the outlay of some millions for these purposes. 
The speed with which this will be done must depend on 
the extent of the release of men and materials for the 
purpose. On this point a reminder is voiced that the USA 
is far better placed than this country to put post-war trade 
plans into operation and that a market, once lost, may take 
years to recover. 

The second point taken up by Lord McGowan is the coal 
position. At present ICI’s coal bill is £4 million a year 
above that of 1939, and it is difficult to get the necessary 
supplies even at the higher price, while the outlook seems 
to promise a deterioration rather than improvement. The 
argument that something must be done with all speed is 
too familiar to call for repetition. 

Many people will learn with some envy that ICI war- 
time costs have included making-up—in part only to women 
and single men—all Forces pay of employees to the level 
of peace-time wages and salaries, including increases in 
pay which they would have received had they been working 
for the group. There are plans for improving still further 
conditions and stability of employment ; but, very properly, 
these have to go hand-in-hand with a thorough overhaul 
and re-equipment of factories. 


SS. /n war or peace-at the 
° « @ service of the Empire 








G.E.C. electrical equipment — motors, control gear, etc. — for trolley 
buses is serving public transport undertakings in many parts of the 
world, and confidence in its reliability is justified by long and depend- 
able servite under all sorts of conditions. 

During the war the vast technical and manufacturing resources of the 
G.E.C. — the largest British electrical manufacturing organisation in 
the Empire — have been concentrated on the war effort. The 
Company’s plant and apparatus are faithfully serving the United 
Nations on all fronts, and not least on the Home front where British 
industry has developed and maintained the greatest production effort 
in history. 

Under the impetus of war the Company has made remarkable 
technical advances in all applications of electricity, including the 
important one of electronics, which will be of immense value to all 
concerned with carrying out electrification schemes for reconstruction 
or development in all parts of the world. 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, 
including: Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Coilieries; Food 
Factories ;Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works; Motor Car 
Works; Oil Refineries; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills, etc. 


GEC always ix the forofnt of electrical progress 
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Finally, Lord McGowan comes to the question of free 
enterprise and state control. He points to the fact that 
America is committed to the former, and asks what will 
happen if, when it comes to a question of spending money, 
the decision is to be made on the merits of each case not 
by those with long and intimate acquaintance with the 
trade concerned, but by the Treasury. His answer is that 
it would inevitably lower efficiency and ultimately lead to 
stagnation and paralysis. On the daily talk of nationalisa- 
tion he quotes at length the plea of The .Economist for 
more precision as to what is meant. But he fails to quote 
The Economist when he turns to the question of combines 
and cartels. He concludes with a statement that neither 
at home nor abroad has ICI engaged in what is called 
restraint of trade, and continues: 

We have always believed in high productivity which carries 
with it low selling prices. . . . Moreover, we live in harmony 


with others who produce articles similar to our own, and do 
not seek to eliminate the small man. 


* os * 


roblems of Deconcentration 


In an article in the April issue of the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers Professor G. C. Allen draws attention 
to some awkward problems likely to arise in the process of 
industrial deconcentration. His special knowledge of this 
subject is derived from the fact that he was intimately con- 
cerned with the concentration of industry at the Board of 
Trade. In part the difficulties of deconcentration are the 
difficult'es of reconversion ; but the issue is complicated by 
the specific undertaking given by the Government that 
firms closed by concentration schemes would be assisted 
to return to production. It is in the fulfilment of this pro- 
mise that awkward problems may arise. 

Professor Allen quotes two examples. First, there is the 
problem of synchronisation in the re-opening of closed 
factories. In equity the closed firms in given industries 
should be allowed to resume production simultaneously ; 
indeed, it appears to have been decided that al! cotton mills 
closed by concentration shall be given permission to re- 
start at a date that is to be announced. The effect of this 
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decision, which is in fulfilment of the Government’s pro- 
mise, will be to create a situation in which a large number 
of mills are running well below capacity, at least for g 
period, and, hence, uneconomically. Secondly, there may 
be a conflict between short-term and long-term aims, Ip 
the jute industry, for example, many mills have been cop- 
verted to other forms of production during the war. Since 
the long-term prospects of the industry are not very bright 
because of Indian competition, and as employment in the 
district of Dundee depends in no small measure on jute, jt 
wou!d seem desirable to retain some of the new industries 
that have occupied the mills during the war. But jute 
manufacturers whose mills have been closed will presum- 
ably wish to share in the buoyant trade that may well exist 
immediately after the war. They, too, would have justice 
on their side. 


It may be argued—and with some force—that the 
national resources will have to be used to the best advan- 
tage and as economically as possible. During the period of 
transition, in particular, the shortage of homes, clothing and 
the rest will be such that wasteful use of resources cannot 
be permitted. The problem of deconcentration will have to 
be faced in the context of the national interest. While some 
discrimination may be unavoidable, it should be possible 
to find a solution for each of the various concentrated in- 
dustries that fulfils the Government’s promise so far as 
this is possible within the context of the national interest. 


* * * 


Post-war Financial Controls 


The substantial omission of the Defence (Finance) 
Regulations from the scope of the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Bill, the objects of which were sur- 
veyed in The Economist last week, has given rise to some 
interested speculation in financial circles. The only Finance 
Regulation embraced by the new Bill is the quite formal 
DR 7AA, which extends to four years the time-limit (im- 
posed by the 1928 Act) on the Treasury’s authority to 
permit an increase in the fiduciary issue. But only in 2 
mood of post-VE abandon could anyone in the City have 
seriously supposed that this minor inclusion signified that, 
in the official view, the major financial controls were of less 
importance than those more general controls that can be 
prolonged or transformed under the new Bill. The City 
has never taken kindly to restriction, but it well under- 
stands that, in the sphere of foreign exchange at least, it 
cannot look for any early relief. Hence it has reflected that 
the Supplies and Services Bill is directed towards transi- 
tional needs, and is limited to two years, and has concluded 
that in the financial sphere some more enduring structure 
is contemplated. 


There is no doubt that this deduction is sound. Indeed, 
it is believed that legislation to put the financial controls 
on a new basis, and possibly also to codify into regu.al 
statutory form some at least of the many Statutory Rules 
and Orders, is already in draft. The need for continued 
financial controls should not be used as an excuse for [e- 
fraining from an early and thorough combing-out process. 
There must be many minor restrictions that could now be 
dropped without loss of effective control. So far, only three 
provisions of the Defence (Finance) Regulations have been 
revoked. The first of these, DR 6A, which prohibited the 
transfer of businesses, or control of them, abroad (except 
with the consent of the Treasury) is of some significance. 
But it is noteworthy that the second revocation is, in fact, 
a withdrawal not of a restriction but of an emergency 
concession. The Scottish and Northern Ireland banks, 
under DR 7A, were permitted to keep the coin and Bank 
of England notes, which back their own note issues, at 4S 
many of their offices as the Treasury approved. This w2s 
an obvious emergency measure, but it also had the effect 
of affording for the banks a certain economy of cash, since 
till money carried at branches that formerly were 0 
“reserve” offices could be counted as part of the note 
cover. Now that the regulation is revoked, these banks 
must again hold their note reserves at not more than tw 
offices. Th's is a small point, but the promptness with which 
the authorities have withdrawn a concession and yet have 
delayed. possible relaxations is hardly a promising auguty- 
Certainly it is to be hoped that the Government will be 


d'stinctly more generous in dealing with the control 
Capital issues. 
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currency Troubles in Burma 


Reports from Rangoon this week have revealed that the 

ent proclamation by the British military authorities, 
ae oon they refuse to recognise the Japanese occupation 
eurrency> is causing serious trouble in Burma. Precise in- 
formation about the situation that confronted the autho- 
‘ties is still not available on this side, but there is no 
doubt that they were faced with a very awkward problem. 
The Japanese, it appears, have stripped the country of 
supplies of all kinds, both for maintenance of their troops 
and for export, and payment has been made in special 
Japanese notes. Given this facile means of payment, the 
Japs have not been very particular about the prices paid. 
The result has been a huge creation of paper, the amount of 
which is still quite uncertain, but some estimates put it as 
high as 3 billion rupees. The pre-war circulation, comprising 
Indian and Burmese notes totalling some 200 million 
rupees, disappeared immediately after the Japanese occu- 
pation, most of it into private hoards, which may now 
amount to rather more than half the original issue, These 
hoarded notes are now beginning to reappear, still further 
increasing the inflation potential. 

If these figures are even approximately reliable, it is 
clear that recognition of the Japanese issues except at a 
fraction of their nominal value would have precipitated 
an uncontrollable inflation as soon as there were any goods 
to buy. The authorities had in any case to take drastic 
measures, and if the practicable conversion ratio would have 
had to be anything approaching the Ioo to 1 that has 
been suggested, the difference between “ recognition , 
and repudiation was not substantial. Such a ratio as this, 
however, hardly squares with provisional estimates of the 
circulations, and until more is known about the extent both 
of existing issues and of the future issues of BMA cur- 
rency, it would be premature to conclude that the BMA 
decision has been needlessly harsh. 


® 


The authorities seem to have been influenced partly by 
the fear that any recognition might provide opportunities 
for fresh infiltration of Japanese notes, and partly by the 
view that, whereas the peasant population probably had 
only negligible holdings, the really large holdings would 
tend to be in the hands of those who had collaborated 
most freely with the enemy. This view finds some support 
in reports from up-country districts to the effect that the 
Burmese, generally speaking, had always assumed that the 
Jap money would be repudiated. Meanwhile, it is under- 
stood that every effort is being made to soften the impact 
of the decree by the distribution of relief supplies. Indeed, 
it appears that the officers concerned have discretionary 
authority to accept Japanese notes in payment in neces- 
sitous cases in which it appears that public morale would be 
better sustained by this course than by free distribution. 
The rate to be applied to Japanese notes for this purpose 
would certainly be very much less drastic than the 100 
0 I ratio suggested from Rangoon. 


If judgment must be deferred on the general merits of 
the case, it does, however, seem that more vigour and 
imagination might have been shown in publicising the 
decree. Speculators from the towns are reported to be un- 
loading Jap notes, for any supplies that can be bought, in 
temote districts still ignorant of the decree. Such activities 
may yet create an ugly situation unless the strongest 
measures are speedily taken to bring the delinquents to 
book. Perhaps the urgent military need for local supplies 
is in itself a sufficient assurance that there will be .no 
diffidence about requisitioning—or even confiscating— 
goods thus acquired. But the next time this general 
problem arises, the British might well take a leaf from the 
ook of the Americans, who, it is said, found in the Philip- 
Pines large quantities of unissued Jap notes, printed repu- 
ation notices on them, and then broadcast the whole 
supply by aircraft. 


* * * 


Sugar Supply Difficulties 


The Minister of Food has announced that, although 
there will be no Christmas half-pound sugar bonus, in other 
tespects the British sugar ration will remain unchanged 
for the rest of the year. Should the supply fall short o 
expectations, it is proposed that in this country the deficit 

Ould be met by cutting manufacturers’ allocations. 
During the past three years the international sugar supply 
Position has been strained, and prevailing difficulties have 
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increased with the liberation of Europe. Java, a former 
sugar surplus area, is in Japanese occupation ; while shortage 
of labour and shipping, combined with the strict price 
control practised by the United Nations, has adversely 
affected production in certain other regions, particularly 
Cuba, whose export surplus is in normal times the largest 
in the world. On the other hand, wartime demand for sugar 
has increased, especially for industrial purposes, such as 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol ; and stocks have been 
heavily drawn upon for some years past. The Special Com- 
mittee appointed by the United States’ House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate food shortages has recently reported 
that international withdrawals from sugar stocks totalled 
I million tons in 1943, not less than 1.4 million tons in 
1944, and may reach another million tons in 1945. If by 
the beginning of 1946 reserves were exhausted, world con- 


sumption next year would have to be met from current 
production. 


* 


This year the Combined Food Board’s sugar pool will 
have some 12 million tons of sugar at its disposal—about 2 
million tons less than last year ; of this total 10,640,000 tons 
have already been allocated ; 6,274,000 tons to the US; 
1,962,000 to the UK ; 448,000 to Canada ; and the balance 
of 1,956,000 tons has been earmarked for other claimants, 
including the liberated areas, European neutrals, Russia, 
and the Near and Middle East. Of this balance roughly half 
is available for the liberated areas. 


The present main task is to ensure a bumper sugar crop 
for next season. The US House of Representatives’ Special 
Food Committee has proposed that, in order to assist the 
European beet crop, the best US surplus beet seed should 
be made available to Europe ; and further, that negotiations 
for the purchase of the next Cuban and Puerto Rican sugar 
crops should be immediately opened, in order that pro 
ducers in these areas may be able’to plan their crops on the 
basis of definite contracts. If, in addition, natural conditions 
should be such as to favour an abundant sugar harvest, 
there is reason to hope for a happy issue out of a position 
which contains many elements of serious world shortage. 


® * 


Clothing Ration 


In the first few days after the German surrender there 
was a good deal of welcome news in the shape of relaxa- 
tion of restrictions, restorations of the petrol ration and so 
on, but this week has been notable for the announcement 
of cuts in the food ration and the confirmation of the cut 
in the clothing ration for the current period. When the 
current allocation of coupons was made available on Febru- 
ary Ist, the President of the Board of Trade made no bones 
about the possibility that 24 coupons would have to last 
for seven months instead of six. He has now confirmed 
this, and no more coupons will be available, except for 
children (who get theirs on August Ist) until Septem- 
ber Ist. 

The new clothing book, which is shortly to be distributed 
with the food ration book, contains provision for an issue 
of at least 60 coupons. It must be remembered that it was 
probably planned some considerable time ago, when it 
was nat foreseen, somewhat inexplicably, that clothing pro- 
duction would not keep up with consumption and _ that 
stocks would fall to the extent they have. That, however, is 
by the way. The only things certain about the new issue are 
that it will consist of not more than 24 coupons, and that 
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it will be available on September 1st. No indication is given 
of how long it will have to last. It would be unreasonable 
to suppose (as even Mr Dalton hints) that clothing pro- 
duction will not be stepped up during the next twelve 
months. What is not certain is whether the increase can be 
fast enough to keep up with demand and to replenish 
stocks in wholesalers’ hands and in the shops, It is certain 
that to maintain the clothing ration in face of even further 
reductions in the quantity of clothing available would make 
a mockery of the smooth working of the rationing system. 

Labour is slowly and gradually returning to the making- 
up industries, but the increase in the labour force is likely 
to make even more evident the real bottle-neck—spinning 
and weaving, particularly the former, and particularly in 
the cotton industry. Mr Dalton’s speech to the Labour 
Party conference last Tuesday, when he declared that the 
cotton industry was a most serious problem and that when 
he was “ unmuzzled” he would express his own views on 
the subject, makes intriguing reading. 


x * * 


Alberta Agreement 


The terms of the agreement between the Province of 
Alberta and its bondholders, so far as available here, 
appear to be a great advance upon any previous offer, but 
there is, as usual, no special reference to the bonds of the 
London issue. Until details are available no comment can 
be made regarding them. There are, however, two points of 
interest arising from the information so far available. One 
concerns the change of attitude of the Province, which has 
now accepted assistance from the Dominion Government. 
It is understood that the additional burden of implementing 
the new agreement will’ be borne by the Dominion, but it 
is not clear how far this carries any limitation of the free- 
dom of the Province. The contrast between the credit stand- 
ing of the Dominion and that of many of the provinces 
suggests that a greater measure of central control and 
responsibility might be desirable. The second point is the 
reported decision of the vAlberta authorities to ban dealings 
in the stocks forming the subject of the agreement. Actually, 
only one stock is now dealt in in London, and no ban 
by Alberta can affect business in London. If, however, the 
Province were to refuse transfer of any registered stock 
dealt in here, that would constitute an interference with 
the rights of holders which ought to be strenuously 
resisted. Things have come to a pretty pass if the 
borrower, in addition to defaulting, is to depress still 
further the value of the lenders’ security by depriving a 
would-be buyer of any reward for holding the security 
during a part of the period of default. Is that perhaps the 
intention? That is what is, apparently, intended. 
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STAGGERED 
WORKING HOURS 
SHORTEN QUEUES 


... they go even further than that. 
Experience has shown that staggered 
hours mean better timekeeping, less 
crowding on trains, buses and trams, 
less weariness and more comfort. The 
thought may have already occurred 
to you... but have you done any- 
thing about it? London Transport's 
Commercial Manager will be pleased 
to explain how your firm can help. 
Write him at 55, Broadway, S.W.1. 
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John Summers Results 


The preliminary statement of John Summers 
already shown a fall of some £80,000 in profit of the com. 
pany, offset by a drop of that amount in the tax provision 
The full accounts reveal that total revenue declined rather 
less but that there was an increase in the provision for 
depreciation. The net result is that the directors have main. 
tained the appropriation of £50,000 to war Contingencies 
reserve, but have cut the transfer to general reserve from 
£160,000 to £150,000, but there is a rather larger addition 
to the carry-forward than was possible a year ago. In fay 
the whole position is virtually unchanged. The consolidate 
balance-sheet shows that additions to fixed plant, less sales, 
were some £245,000 against depreciation of £364,000, In 
consequence of this and of the additions to reserves, ther 
is a considerable increase in net liquid assets to £3,345,00 
odd before deducting the tax reserve of £537,000, which js 
designed, presumably, to cover liabilities which do no 
mature this year. 

There is no evidence of any falling off in turnover and 
for a concern whose main production is sheets and plate, 
there seems little reason to anticipate any immediate change 
in the position. The company has, however, certain sections 
of plant which are far from being as up-to-date as the con- 
tinuous strip mill which started operations shortly before th: 
war. Presumably some of its large cash reserves will be used 
for modernisation. Further, when the third continuous strip 
mill is in operation it is reasonable to suppose that it wil] 
be technically even more efficient than that of John 
Summers. The existing set-up in the iron and steel industry 
suggests, however, that competition is not likely to be » 
intense as to create difficulties, and it will, presumably, be 
possible for John Summers to effect such modernisation as 
is necessary. The price of the “A” ordinary units of {1 
is some 28s. 9d. ex dividend, giving a yield of very nearly 
£6 per cent on the dividend of 84 per cent. 


Information, Please 


The end of the war in Eurepe would seem to provide 
the occasion for a reconsideration of the statistical black- 
out. True, a wealth of statistics has been released in the 
White Paper on the British War Effort. The publication 
of annual export statistics has also been resumed. But surely 
the time has now come when further statistics might be 
made available, and when some of the pre-war series might 
again be released at regular intervals. In particular, the 
publication of monthly production figures might now be 
resumed for commodities, such as coal, pig iron and ste¢l 
ingots. Similarly, in view of the need to expand exports, it 
would seem to be desirable to resume the publication of 
trade returns at monthly intervals, at least in summarised 
form. Without these indices informed discussion remains 
difficult. There may be reasons for further delay in lifting 
additional covers of the statistical blackout. But only good 
ones can now justify delay. 


Shorter Note 


Marks and Spencer 5s. “A” ordinary, which have tt 
cently stood as high as 72s. 9d., have lost only some 2s. 2 
the recent fall. On Wednesday the board announced 2 
increase in the total distribution from 35 to 4o per cent, the 
best wartime figure, and a rise in profits, before tax 
depreciation, from £1,940,021 to £2,331,169. This seems © 
be the best since 1940-41. So far as can be told from the 
preliminary statement, the amount earned on the ordinaty 
rose on the year from 61.9 to 67.4 per cent, while the 
yield is around £2 17s. per cent. 


ee 


As there is now a long waiting list for 7 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew theif 
subscription are advised to do so immediately uPpo™ 
receipt of a renewal notice. If they fail to do so, their 


subscriptions will be automatically cancelled on the 
date of expiry, and this may mean a gap of many 
months before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 26, 1945 
OMPANY MEETINGS 


- BByy INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. LIMITED 


R. W. M. PRYOR’S REVIEW OF 
935th YEAR’S OPERATIONS 









The annual general meeting of the office 
vil] be held on the 29th instant, when the 
siness will be limited to the usual formal 
g\utions. In conjunction with the publi- 
,uon of the report and accounts, the 
Hhairman has issued a statement concerning 
he year’s Operations. 

This opens with a reference to two 
rjevous losses suffered by the board 
hrough the deaths of Lord Herbert Scott 
nd Lord Essendon in June, 1944. Both had 
endered eminent service to the office and 
heir wise counsels will be greatly missed. 
he untimely death of Commander Sir 
Pharles Craven, Bt., appointed a director 
ast September, is also reported. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT EXPANSION 


ad, 
€S, 
ge 
Ns 
in- 
he 1 
ed Following the advance in both fire and 
ip cident premium income in 1943, there 
i yas again a substantial increase in 1944. 
hn he premium income in each of these 
tions stands at a higher level than ever 
ry before and, notwithstanding the loss of in- 
0 ome sustained by reason of the occupa- 
be fmpon by the enemy of territories in which 
a he office formerly operated, premiums 
Cy rom fire (£2,904,053) amd accident 
iy 2,247,379) business in 1944 exceeded by 
i wer £1,000,000 the corresponding’ figure 
ot the last pre-war year. In the marine 
ection a reduction in rates, due to im- 
proved war conditions, brought with it a 
her fall in premium income. 
The fire claims experience was very 
atisfactory at home and in the majority of 
ountries abroad and there was a further 
iecline in the expense ratio. The percen- 
ge of profit was slightly less than in 1943, 
eing 11-33 per cent., compared with 11.61 
yer cent, 
Accident premium income was £260,521 
higher than in the preceding year. The 
lms experience was not so good, the 
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be Profits earned amounting to 5.95 per cent. 
ht Mf the increased premium income. ‘The 
he heavy increase in burglary claims through- 


he but the country had an important bearing 
¢] pon the results as a whole. Losses of this 
ind continue to be numerous and costly 
nd, unless the epidemic of burglaries now 
being experienced is checked, a profit from 
D ~_ of business in. 1945 cannot be 
Marine premiums at £846,642 showed a 
all of approximately £140,000. While the 
perience with war risks was satisfactory, 
ne strictly marine side had a somewhat 
ess favourable experience. Nevertheless, the 
‘ar 1944 is expected to close with a very 
ar profit after the transfer of £250,000 
° profit and Joss account, the marine fund 
Kands at £1,686,281, representing almost 
e- “per cent. of the premiums. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


‘ from the three revenue accounts, trans- 
amounting to £712,636 have been made. 
t0 a, interest earnings were £199,042. Pro- 
re og for British taxation called for 
7 9,000. The sum of £250,000 has been 
e ee to the generab reserve fund, 
a ae it up to £3,500,000. It is pro- 
; aoe make grants of £200,000 to the 
: een fund and £12,500 to the widows’ 
“omens fund. The balance of the profit 
heet 3p {ccount carried to the balance- 
An oyX13395;232. 
ae interim dividend of 1s. 6d. per share 
feta last January and a final dividend 
a like sum has now been declared, 
Ost of >y,,Pet Share for the full year. The 
192 these two dividends amounts to 
: a which is within the year’s interest 
8s. The book value of the invest- 


Ments is now I ° of 
ths 602 over & $32291570, an increase 

ribute 10 the tenes closes with a 
ms € a cien 
Nagement ond-otalt at home a 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


GREAT WAR RECORD 


_ The eighteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was_ held at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, W., on the 24th instant, the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, 
K.B.E. D.C.L., LL.D., presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Now that the war with Ger- 
many is ended, I owe it to all who have 
part or lot in our great enterprise to give 
some account of our contribution to the 
national effort It is a record wich is cer- 
tainly -unexcelled and probably unequalled. 
For more than six years I.C.I., like all con- 
cerns directly and deeply involved in the 
national war effort, has had to keep strict 
silence on their doings. In this we had no 
option, but our entorced silence has un- 
fortunately left the stage clear to the critics 
and detractors who are ready to seize any 
and every opportunity to attack what is 
popularly known as “ big business.” They 
single out I.C.I. for most reckless attacks, 
partly because of its size, but mainly per- 
haps because they recognise I.C.IJ. to be 
one of the most efficient and successful 
examples of that system of free enterprise 
which they wish to overthrow. I make this 
Statement without fear of contradiction, 
that had your company not been in exist- 
ence, organised and directed as it was, the 
whole ability of Britain to prosecute the 
war would have been gravely, if not fatally, 
impaired. 

Nitrogen is the basis of both fertilisers 
and explosives, and naturally in war-time 
the demand for them rises to dizzy heights. 
Bread is as necessary as bombs, and we 
are proud that throughout the war we were 
able to meet the needs of the farmer and 
the filling factories alike. Since 1939 al- 
most 400,000 tons of explosives have been 
made in these factories, besides hundreds 
of millions of detonators, fuses and other 
accessories, including the filling for over 90 
million incendiary bombs. 


INVALUABLE RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 


Not that we were content to remain pro- 
ducers only. Throughout the war our ex- 
plosives division rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in the realms of research, experiment 
and development. Literally hundreds of 
new devices were tried and many put into 
successful operation. 

New S.A.A. factories, together with 
the I.C.I. plant at Witton, produced a sub- 
stantial percentage of the country’s ammu- 
nition requirements. By the end of 1944 
they had turned out over 3,500 million 
rounds. All forms of metal, whether 
rolled, extruded rods or tubs, registered 
large increases. Rolled metal and extruded 
rods wert products which increased par- 
ticularly, the former being in great de- 
mand for cartridge cases, for quick-firing 
gun ammunition and for S.A. ammunition, 
and the latter for fuses and other com- 
ponents of shells and bombs. Non-ferrous 
tubes of all kinds were also of great im- 
portance, and condenser tubes in particu- 
lar were vital to our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, both Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine. ria a : 

In the air our contribution was as im- 
portant as on land or at sea. We played 
an important part in the supply of fabri- 
cated sheet metal components such as radi- 
ators, oil coolers and fuel tanks, as well 
as. of many special items of equipment, 
including hydraulic landing gear. Plastic 
materials, of course, were specially needed 
for war in the air. Our product “ Perspex’ 
—which I would remind you is also 
our invention—is almost universally used 
as a non-splintering, glazing material for 
British aircraft. ; ; 

An outstanding I.C.I. achievement in 
the field of plastics was the discovery and 
development of polythene or polymerised 
ethylene. Without polythene, Radar could 
never have been developed so rapidly or so 
fliciently. , 

" Penicillin, that wonderful discovery by 
Sir Alexander Fleming, is now a house- 


hold word, and is too well-known to need 
description. I need hardly tell you that 
in the treatment of battle wounds it has 
had revolutionary results and has saved 
thousands of valuable lives. In its produc- 
tion I.C.I. has from the outset played an 
important part. 

Our part in the development of petrol 
production in Great Britain has been told 
so often that I need not repeat it. I must, 
however, put on record that the knowledge 
and experience we had gained in the great 
plant we had had for four years in opera- 
uon at Billingham were the foundations 
on which was built a successful home pro- 
duction of the highest grade aviation spirit 
in Britain, 

By no means the least satisfying feature 
of our war-time records is the virtually 
complete freedom from labour disputes, 
even of the most minor character. This 
freedom is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that the employees who have 
been brought up in the traditions of the 
company have been heavily diluted by new 
entrants in many cases from distant parts 
of the country, who know nothing about 
I.C.I., or the aims and objects for which it 
exists. ‘I hope you will agree it affords an 
indication both that our workpeople are not 
dissatisfied: with the conditions under which 
they work, and at the same time of the 
harmonious relations which exist between 
I.C.I. and the trade unions, those other 
outstanding examples of large-scale indus- 
trial organisation. Indeed I feel I should 
take this opportunity of putting on record 
our appreciation of the co-operation we 
have throughout the war received from 
those responsible for the control and direc- 
tion of the unions with which we are con- 
cerned. 

THE TRANSITION STAGE 


The switch-over from war to peace pro- 
duction is naturaliy uppermost in the minds 
of most people today. I am glad to be 
able to assure you that the process will 
involve little delay as far as I.C.I. is con- 
cerned. Although we have necessarily 
had greatly to extend dur plants which have 
been making products of direct war-time 
use, the majority of our works have played 
their part by continuing their normal peace- 
time production without which, as I have 
noted, the other industries of the coyntry 
and agriculture would have been short of 
essential raw materials. 

We are continually being told by respon- 
sible Ministers that Britain must export 
more and more if we are to import the 
necessities of everyday life, let alone meet 
the increased bill for social services. But 
how can we do this in a volume and at 
prices which other countries will pay if 
we are uNcertain first of our supplies of coal 
and secondly of the price at which we can 
buy them? I may tell you that I.C.I.’s coal 
bill to-day is £4,000,000 a year higher than 
it was in 1939, and we are disturbed at the 
prospects of being unable to obtain adequate 
supplies even at the increased price. 

FREE ENTERPRISE OR STATE CONTROL 

I.C.1.’s war-time achievements are the 
result of the system of free enterprise. In 
certain quarters there is a disposition to 
consider that free enterprise has had its 
day and should now retire in favour of 
some form, which has never been clearly 
defined, of State control. In my view, 
the suggestion that free enterprise has had 
its day is certainly wholly incorrect. We 
have always believed in high productivity 
which carries with it low selling prices—a 
policy which has been much appreciated 
by our many customers. Moreover, we 
live in harmony with others who produce 
articles similar to our own, and we do not 
seek to eliminate the small man. In our 
national, as in our international arrange- 
ments, I.C.I. has nothing to hide, aa 
for which to apologise and nothing o 
which to be ashamed. On the contrary, it 
has a great deal of which to be very proud. 

The report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general Court of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held 
at the offices of the company on the 23rd 
anstant. 

The following are extracts from the re- 
view by the chairman (Mr R. D. Trotter) 
circulated with the report: — 

In the life department the net new busi- 
ness completed shows a slight increase 
over that of the previous year, the com- 
parative figures being £1,210,839 in 1943 
and £1,399,439 in 1944, which, I hope, 
foreshadows that our prospects in this de- 
partment are becoming brighter. 

The claims by death in the year under 
review were a good deal higher than for 
the previous year, standing at £746,157, of 
which £160,098 represented war claims. 
In 1943 the total claims by death amounted 
to £701,082, £91,969 being the amount 
paid out in war claims. The total amount 
paid out in war claims now amounts to 
£468,557. At the close of the year the 
“Alliance” life and annuity funds 
amounted to £23,415,196. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Turning to the fire department accounts, 
I have pleasure in reporting an increased 
net premium income amounting to 
£2,557,803, which is the first occasion in 
the history of the company that we have 
exceeded the two and a half million mark. 
This is due in large measure to the en- 
hanced value of buildings and commodities. 

The claims and contributions to fire 
brigades were higher than in the previous 
year, amounting to £775,953, as compared 
with £683,255 in 1943. After adjusting re- 
serves for unexpired risks, the sum of 
£564,459 has been carried to profit and loss 
account. Our overseas business continues 
to increase in volume and shows a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

The accident department shows further 
satisfactory expansion, the net premium 
income at £1,315,191 showing an increase 
of £71,633 over the figures for 1943. After 
the necessary adjustments of the reserves 
for unexpired risks, a surplus of £291,091 
is disclosed, which has been carried to 
profit and loss account. 

The marine department results have 
turned out better than one might expect. 
The net premium income for the year 
under review amounts to £1,045,744, an 
increase of £18,182 over the previous year’s 
figure. 

The underwriting account for 1942 shows 
a balance of £50,983 after maintaining the 
reserve fund fcr previous years at £425,000, 
and this amount has been carried to profit 
and loss account. 

The Trustee department continues to ex- 
pand, and it is hoped that our many 
friends will make use of this department by 
appointing the company as their trustees 
and/or executors. 


INVESTMENTS 


Turning now to our investments, the 
Stock Exchange securities (all funds) once 
more appreciated in value. We have fully 
given effect to the Government’s expressed 
wish and have invested a further sum of 
£1,720,000 in Government War Loans 
during the year. 


The following appropriations have been 


made from the profit and loss account: 
£50,000 to reserve for contingencies arising 
out of the war, bringing this reserve up 
to £300,000; £75,000 to writing down of 
premises ; and £50,000 to the staff pension 
fund, and we have increased our contribu- 
tion to the widows’ and orphans’ fund by 
£25,000. 

This year marks the centenary of our 
associated office, the Law Fire Insurance 
Society, Limited, and we offer our con- 
gratulations to the board and management 
on the successful progress its history dis- 
closes. In 1907, when we acquired the stock 
of that society, the premium income - was 
£163,000 and the profit was £71,313. At 
the close of its financial year 1944, the 


premium income was and th 
profit £114,355. — z 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 26, 154 


VAST WAR OUTPUT 
SIR ALLAN MACDIARMID’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Stewarts 
and Lloyds Limited was held on the 17th 
instant at Glasgow. : . 

Sir Allan Macdiarmid, the chairman, said : 
My first duty on this occasion is to deal with 
the directors’ report and the accounts of the 
company for the year 1944, which are in 
your hands. Thereafter, 1 should like to 
give you an indication of the contribution 
which your company has made and is still 
making to the war effort. 


E.P.T. POSITION 


While the excess profits tax provisions 
remain as they are it is not possible, nor 
would it serve any useful purpose, to 
analyse and discuss the figures in the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account in the 
manner which was customary before the war. 
This, coupled with the complications 
arising out of the arrangements made by the 
Government during the war within the 
iron and steel industry, which involve the 
sharing generally by the whole industry of 
certain particular war burdens and to some 
extent the pooling of profits, renders it 
impracticable to discuss as in no times 
the trading position of the Company, and 
makes the figure shewn in the profit and loss 
account as trading profit largely arbitrary 
and artificial. That figure is, and must be, 
almost entirely controlled by the ceiling of 
the company’s standard profits arrived at 
under the rules of the excess profits tax 
legislation. 

In this respect your company has been 
unfortunate. Our standard profit for 
E.P.T. purposes is based on the average of 
the years 1936 and 1937. Both these years 
were seriously affected by the costly 
although, I am glad to say, successful 
struggle which we had to wage for two years 
in the markets of the world against the 
deliberate and imsensate competition of 
German producers, when they were selling 
at prices which bore no relation to their 
costs of production. Further, in neither of 
these years had anything more than the 
most partial benefits been derived from the 
comprehensive scheme which culminated 
in the building of Corby at a cost of some 
£8,000,000, and the Capital cost involved 
in scrapping some £3,000,000 of plant 
rendered redundant. 


- STRONG AND HEALTHY POSITION 


Had we been permitted to include the 

year 1938 in our average, up to the end of 
which year the profits of the company were 
not in any measurable degree atfected by 
Government contracts or work on armaments 
or munitions, we calculate that we should 
have additional cash reserves in our treasury 
to-day amounting, after income tax had 
been paid, to some £1,250,000. 
I am not explaining these matters to you 
in any spirit of complaint or with any idea 
of seeking redress. Our case was fully 
explained to the authorities at the appro- 
priate time. 

My main purpose, apart from the fact 
that I think the shareholders have a right to 
such an explanation as I have given, and 
which I have refrained from referring to 
until now, is to lead on to the re s I 
wish to make in regard to our plans for 
post-war development. I shall deal with 
these later, but, in the meantime, I may 
point out that it is obvious from my explana- 
tion _ jim our case the E.P. tax has 
removed, im an especial degree, neces 
working capital and souarena Seemed. to 


provide for obsolescence and development. 


I do not think there is much more I need 
say in regard to the report and accounts. 
You will observe that out of the net profit 
for the year your directors propose to 
appropriate £500,000 to reserve for obsoles- 
cence, to pay a dividend on the deferred 


stock at the rate of 124 per cent. and increase 
the carry forward by £63,839. 






























WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES ine ‘ t 
0 
Proceeding to review the company on the 17 
war-time activities, he said that as Concerned Sir P. 
the switch-over from peace to war and LL.D., J 
war to peace the company was fortunat js rofit oa 
that nearly all their products were eq costae 
essential for either purpose. There ye To that hi 
few purposes for which tubes, pipes an transferre 
castings were not required. It was the for the c 
which made it difficult to describe the og ordinary 
tribution of their ordinary peace-tip that COT 
production to the war effort because thy deteriora' 
had consisted more in the adaptation g the trad 
tubes for war purposes than in the produ reduction 
tion of new articles. of the act 
For instance, over 15,000 miles of tube ; 
had been supplied to the Admiralty fg With 
boom defence purposes ; over 1,000 mila brought 
of fire-fighting water-mains for the principgfame S009 
towns; 1,200 miles of oil pipe-line j 4 
transportation of Petrol from tankers ym Co™ADC 
storage depots and airfields. The Brisa 0°04! 2 
Army had required large quantities and gam 2°°S_ 
had the oil companies. The demands of th — 
shipyards had been very large, especially fom © “2. 
marine boiler tubes, deck pipes and steam = 
pipes. Boiler tubes had been supplied fp co 
locomotives, power stations and war factories, _— 
and tubes had been used in-the productio) 
of projectiles, shells, bombs, other muni DIF! 
tions and projectors. Over 10,000,00 He hs 
tubular units had been supplied for thos attempt 
purposes. regulate 
3 a whole 
50,000,000 SHELL FORGINGS ans aaa 
Probably the most spectacular matter oj 24 em) 
which he could refer was their contributing machine 
to the production of shell forgings. Them product 
total number of plants installed and operateifim™ there w 
was 23; a further 30 built to the companys 22d sme 
design had been operated by other firms, aj There 
Royal Ordnance factories and overses.fmm standar 
The grand total produced in the works success! 
operated by the company up to the end off @cton. 
1944 had reached a figure of 50,000,000; © giv‘ 
over 8,000,000 had been machined andj industry 
8,000,000 armour-piercing shot had beef the M 
machined from the solid bar. The companygim @Ppoint 
had undertaken the manufacture of manjf™™ Counci 
other weapons of war, reaching a total off "prese 
14,000,000 pieces by the end of 1944. J small : 
The Stanton Company’s principal singk ao C 
item had been aerial bombs, some 550,00 y com 
having been produced by the end of 14;jg™ Protect 
2,000,000 castings had been produced form Stictio: 
general munitions and Stanton had ds They 
undertaken the machining of gun windfa! 
torpedoes, tank components and oth] contin, 
important war stores. which 
section 
LEEWAY TO MAKE UP industr 
Practically none of the expenditure aid nm 
developments undertaken during the W import 
for war purposes would be of value in thet oleted 
peace-time business. It had been impossible shea 
to keep abreast of technical developments Dam + 
other countries. They had leeway to coal a1 
up and anticipated large developments 
quantitatively and qualitatively, in cera 
sections. That meant that if they wert ® 
maintain their pre-war position in the The 
rank of the tube makers of the world OTM fortun 
must spend large sums of money on def trialist 
repairs, alterations to plant and OH yp 
developments. value 
The board had already approved 4 1a MM insne, 
amount of capital expenditure and had a himse 
to a provisional arrangement with a furthe 
bankers to borrow up to a certain —< m ioe 
with the intention of funding at a latct © MM brick 
The future was likely to be 2 pet there 
almost unlimited demand for home OF HM 33.13 
sumption and export. So long @ comm? HE comp 


dities and necessities were in short supplh and | 


some form of control and rationing per < 
necessary, but they should be diss© exam 
bodies and their dissolution should whic} 
place at the moment when there Ws shoul 

t national need for their retento?. comy 
he report and accounts were 1944 


imously adopted. 












THE ECONOMIST, May 26, 1945 


The annual general meeting of the 
London Brick Company Limited was held 
on the 17th instant in London. 


Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., 
LL.D., J.P. (the chairman), said that the 
profit on trading and income from various 
sources was down by £98,703 at £136,702. 
To that had been added the sum of £100,000 
transferred from general reserve to provide 
for the cash bonus of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock. Last year he had stated 
that conditions influencing 1944 were 
deteriorating and would adversely affect 
the trading results. The considerable 
reduction of profits afforded ample evidence 
of the accuracy of that forecast. 


With regard to the causes which had 
brought about that state of affairs, three 
dominating factors had prevailed—the de- 
clining and ultimately abnormally low 
demand, the extreme severity and excep- 
tional application of the transport restric- 
tions on bricks, and the operation of 
departmental controls which had worked 
to their disadvantage through the lack of 
equity in their application, in particular 
that exercised through the Ministry of 
Works. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ORGANISATION 


He had never regarded it as practical to 
attempt to organise more closely or to 
regulate the brickmakers of this country as 
a whole. They worked a vast variety oi 
raw materials, differing widely in character 
and employing different types of plant and 
machinery, producing a great number of 
products selling at different prices. Then 
there was a multitude of brickmakers, big 
and small, scattered widely over the country. 


$, at There was no ‘adequate uniformity or 
a.m standard of product which would serve 
orks Successfully as a foundation for corporate 
d off action. However, to further that policy and 
10; to give the impression that the brick 
anda ‘Qdustry was being effectively consulted, 
pene the Minister of Works then in office 
anya @ppointed the National Brick Advisory 
oye Council. The Fletton brickmakers had 
| off Tepresentatives on that council, but were a 
minority and were voted down on 
ngkfm ‘Very occasion of import to their interests 
00M by competitors, many of whom enjoyed the 
44; Protection arising from transport re- 
| form Strictions. 
als They did not grudge them that war-time 
7 windfall, but they would fight their efforts to 


continue in the post-war those conditions 
which were now crippling the Fletton 
section, formerly the most efficient of the 
industry. The fact that they had used much 
less fuel and employed far less labour per 
thousand of bricks produced, matters of 
importance in war-time, had been com- 
pletely ignored. That transpired at a time 
when industry was being.constantly warned 
of the vital necessity of conserving both 
and manpower. 


BBEoceaae 


a THE QUOTA PLAN 
they I The committee on the brick industry was 
rife tUnate in having a prominent indus- 
nev Mae “alist as its chairman, Sir Oliver Simmons, 
-P. Needless to say he appreciated the 
argt Value of efficiency and did his best. He 
omt aE ,-SPected their Stewarthy works to acquaint 
theit If with the facts at first hand. He 
oust i... Produced a helpful report which 
dat. ner alia recommended a quota plan for all 
d a the manufacturers. Under that plan 
com 33.18 was allocated to the Fletton section 
me BE Pet cent. of the total. To that their 
ply, mpetitors on the committee objected, 
was it was voluntarily reduced to 31.21 
ving Cent. to secure harmony. Let them 
tak which ¢ the figures and see how the plan 
$ 0 should the Minister of Works approved 
in. com have worked out as far as their 
nad 1944 the was concerned. For the year 


¢ London Brick Company alone was 








LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


entitled under the quota scheme to some 
21.18 per cent. of the national brick de- 
liveries, but they only delivered 59 per cent. 
of the company’s share of the demand. The 
position to the end of March this year was 
even worse. In the three months they 
delivered only 52 per cent. of the company’s 
quota, about 24 millions. Pre-war in such 
a comparative period they would have 
delivered some 350 millions. It was not 
only in respect of quantity that they were 
hit, but by virtual prohibition of deliveries 
south of the Thames they were arbitrarily 
limited to deliveries only north of the 
Thames, and in many cases from rail 
depots adjacent to the river. So much for 
the approved quota plan, which had com- 
pletely failed to give them a fair share of 
the much diminished national demand. 


The first intimation they had obtained of 
the restriction of rail transport on bricks 
was from the newspapers to the effect that 
from December Ist, 1941, no bricks would 
be accepted for transport by rail to a destina- 
tion over 75 miles. The effect on their 
business was to cut off overnight 50 per 
cent. of their current deliveries and to dis- 
rupt completely their organisation. They 
had lodged a protest with no effect. 


They had protested against the raising of 
selling prices, but the most objectionable 
feature of the price control had been the 
fixing of a minimum price as well as a 
maximum. Their freedom to operate was 
thus rigidly restricted by minimum selling 
~~ and severe limitation of transport. 

oad transport restrictions were equally 
severe. 


NEED FOR FREEDOM 


The post-war policy for brick-makers 
should be restoration of freedom for com- 
petitive prices, but with the retention of 
maximum prices so as to protect the con- 
sumer against exploitation. It was abso- 
lutely essential that minimum prices now 
operating should be abolished. He could 
not hold out any hope of improvement in 
results for the current year, but then should 
follow two years of building up to a position 
which should once more absorb their 
colossal productive capacity provided that 
freedom to expand was not cramped. The 
year 1945 should, in fact, represent the 
lowest ebb of the business if restrictions 
were not lifted, and thereafter they would 
have the help of the steadily rising tide of 
better demand. It must be clearly under- 
stood, however, that their progress depended 
upon the removal of the hampering controls 
now crippling the business. 


THE NEGLECTED CINDERELLA 


It was interesting to note that Lord 
Portal, when Minister of Works, had 
negotiated with marked success measures 
to secure such reasonable stability as could 
be expected in war-time to assist certain 
sections of industries producing building 
materials. The Fletton brick industry had 
throughout been condemned to be the 
neglected Cinderella, banned by political 
considerations. He could but hope that 
the present Minister would fit on her foot 
the slipper of efficiency and that comfortably 
cloaked she would be gallantly escorted to 
the party enjoying freedom and progress. 

hey were conscious that a far worse 

me cmeas shave befallen them but for the 
indomitable fighting spirit of the Forces. 
They must remember how Providence had 
protected them through the steadfast 
bravery of the airmen in the Battle of 
Britain, through the watch kept by the Royal 
Navy and by the armies overseas, and all 
these efforts had been guided by the for- 
titude and inspiring leadership of the 
Prime Minister. ; 
The report and accounts were unaml- 


mously adopted. 
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UNITED CANNERS, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The thirteenth ordinary general meétin 
of United Canners, Limited, will be he 
on the 31st ins.ant in London. 

The foilowing are extracts from state- 
ments by the chairman, Mr Joseph B. 
Dring, circulated to tne shareholders : — 

In view of the limitations imposed upon 
the production of canned fruits and vege- 
tables during the war, we have developed 
other departments of food production, so 
that in spite of a restricted canning output 
our sales in 1944 showed a considerable 
increase on the previous year and our net 
profit before taxation was increased from 
£24,165 to £30,134. The board recommena 
a dividend of 10 per cent., less income tax, 
which rate your directors feel can easily 
be maintained, compar.ng with 74 per cent. 
for 1943. 

In our balance-sheet you will notice an 
increase of £5,538 in freehold land and 
buildings, due to the purchase, under ex- 
pert advice, of a farm of 200 acres for fruit 
growing, and we have already commenced 
planting this farm out with fruit. It is 
anticipated that in the course of a few 
years it will become a valuable asset of the 
company. There is also an increase of 
£2,288 in plant, machinery, etc., which has 
been mainly occasioned by the increase in 
our production of dried peas, for which 
additional machinery was required. 

The capital of the company is being in- 
creased to £210,000 by the issue of 280,000 
shares of the nominal value of §s. each 
at 7s. 6d. a share, as the purchase price of 
the ordinary share capital of J. and J. 
Beaulah, Limited, whose shares we are pur- 
chasing, took over in 1917 a business estab- 
lished in 1870. They are well-known can- 
ners of fruits and vegetables, and, like our- 
selves, are also largely interested in dried 
peas. They manufacture other food pro- 
ducts as well, of which perhaps the most 
important is Beaulah’s Malted Milk. 

J. and J. Beaulah’s average profits, be- 
fore taxation, for the four years ended 
April 30, 1944, were £35,000 per annum, 
with an E.P.T. standard of approximately 
£14,000. ‘Resiilts achieved for the year to 
April, 1945, should show a profit in excess 
of £30,000. 

SERVICE CONTRACTS WITHOUT PROFITS 


During the war our canneries have been 
chiefly engaged in supplying Service re- 
quirements. Our contracts with the War 
Office and the Admiralty have included 
canned peas, beans in tomato sauce, canned 
potatoes, runner beans, carrots, turnips, 
and spinach, as well as canned fruits. 

As an expression of patriotism during the 
European war the Services have been sup- 
plied without profit, and sometimes at a 
loss. Your board do not feel, however, 
that this should now continue. 

Only very limited supplies of canned 
peas have been available for the British 
public, due to the acute shortage of labour, 
which will now be alleviated by the vic- 
torious end of the war in Europe. 

SALES EXPANSION PREDICTED 


It seems clear that at the end of the 
European war the canning industry of Great 
Britain stands on the threshold of great 
developments. We are looking forward to 
aml enormous expansion in our sales of 
Benedict peas, on which we have spent 
upwards of £100,000 in obtaining national 
distribution and which are now well and 
favourably known’ throughout Great 
Britain. We have provided for all possible 
requirements of our canneries by growing 
15,000 acres of peas this year, and J. and J. 
Beaulah, Limited, are also growing a large 
acreage. The combined companies will be 
probably the largest growers of peas in 
Great Britain. : 

In regard to our prospects for the 
future, your company, after this merger, 
will occupy a leading position among British 
canners. Even while canning was severely 
restricted the combined companies have 
been able to earn £60,000-£70,000 a year ; 
by working only one day a week they could 
earn their combined E.P.T. standard, which 
is approximately £29,000, or 13} per cent. 
on the increased capital of £210,000. 
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CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


SIR R. SOTHERN HOLLAND’S 
STATEMENT 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
The Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration, Limited, will be held, on the 
12th p ©, in London. 


The following are extracts from the 


statement by the chairman (Sir R. Sothern 
Holland, Bt.), circulated with the report 
and accounts :-— 


The net profit for the year amouats to 
£847,761. Our cividend income was lower 
and profits realised on the sales of shares 
were also less but, on the other hand, our 
revenue benefited by the payment during 
the year of arrears of debenture interest 
by the Anglo-Spanish Construction Com- 
pany, Limited. An allocation of £50,000 
has been made to contingencies reserve and 
the profits have been charged with the 
amounts necessary to provide for the 
writing down of the book values of certain 
of our stocks. Compared with last year, 
the net profit is less by £190,003. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The directors propose the payment of a 
final dividend of 8s. per share with a 
bonus of 4s. per share, making a total dis- 
tribution for the year of 16s. per share and 
the allocation of £200,000 to the three re- 
serves shown in the appropriation account. 
Provision for taxation calls for £250,000. 
The book value of our portfolio shows 
little change at £5,077,370. The reduc- 
tion under the heading of gold mining is 
accounted for in the main by the writing 
down of book values, while under the head- 
ing of o/l, coal and base metals the increase 
to £1,577,827 results from additions to our 
holding of oil shares. The balance-sheet 
shows a strong, liquid position, which I am 
sure the shareholders will contemplate with 
satisfaction. 


GOLD MINING RESULTS 


The results of the gold mining industry 
of the Witwatersrand in the year 1944, are 
summarised in the directors’ report, and as 
you will see they continue to show a con- 
traction in the scale of operations, attri- 
butable in the main to the shortage of 
native labour and materials. The decrease 
in tonnage milled, together with a further 


rise in working costs, resulted in a marked 
falling off in working profits and dividend 
distributions. 

In the Orange Free State, the presence 
of the Basal Reef underlying some portion 
of the areas in the Odendaaisrust district, 
over which we hold options, has been 
proved. We must await the results of fur- 
ther drilling upon our own and eo 
img properties before it will be sible to 
determine the economic prospects of our 
holdings. 


TAXATION AND LABOUR DIFFICULTIES 


During the war period the W.iwatersrand 
Gold Mining Industry, as the mainstay of 
South Africa’s economic structure, has 
been called upon to provide by way of 
taxation very large sums towards the war 
expenditure of that country. Now _ that 
the European war has come to an end, the 
time is at hand when the South African 
Government, in the interests of the coun- 
try, must assist in restoring the Gold Min- 
ing Industry to a condition of maximum 
production. As a first step in this direction 
the present high level of taxation calls for 
drastic modification both to extend the life 
of the producing mines aud also to en- 
courage the development of new gold 
mining properties by giving capital ade- 
quate recompense for the risks inherent in 
such undertakings. Unless every encourage- 
ment is given to start up new mines as the 
older ones approach their end, the indus- 
try must inevitably contract, with serious 
consequences to the Union. Another imme- 
diate requirement of the industry is more 
active assistance in securing a sufficiency of 
native labour. These two matters call for 
the urgent consideration of the Govern- 
ment. | 


BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The eighteenth ordinary general mect- 
ing of British Match Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, in London, 
Sir Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. 
(chairman and managing director of the 
company), presiding. 

The Chairman submitted the report of 
the director, which states: The net revenue 
for the year ended April 30, 1945 amounted 
to £347,240 to which has to be added the 
balance brought forward £128,544 and 
after allowing for the dividends already 
ee which absorbed £92,297, there is a 
pence of £383,487 available for distri- 

ution. 
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The directors recommend placing to 
dividend equalisation reserve £50,000, the 
payment of dividend on the preference 
stock for the half year to April 30, 1945 
and a final dividend on the ordinary stoc} 
of 5} per cent., making a total of 8 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £149,849 to be 
carried forward. 

In spite of ‘increasing difficulties, pro. 
duction in the United Kingdom has been 
well maintained, and the yield on the Cor- 


_ poration’s overseas investments has cop. 


tinued to be satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR E. J. BUNBURY’S REVIEW 





The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on the 17th instant 
in London, Mr E. J. Bunbury (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The follow:ng are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report: 
the new Agricultural (Miscelianeous Pro- 
visions) Act enabled us to reduce our lend- 
ing rate of interest on mortgage and im- 
provement Icans to 3} per cent. and enlarge 
our borrowing powers to over £30,000,000. 
These measures afford the industry long 
and medium term credit by mortgage and 
improvement loans at 34 per cent. In 
the seven months from September, 1944, 
when our ng rate was reduced, 
£369,000 of mortgage loans had been taken 
up—more than five times the tota! for the 
previous five months, when our lending rate 
was 4} per cent. In addition we had on 
March 31st some £280,000 of loans 
approved and awaiting completion. 

To give existing borrowers benefit of the 
lower rate of interest for the unexpired 
period of their loans we have allowed them 
to convert to 3} per cent. on payment of 
a fee of £5 per cent. Qver £1,100,000 has 
been so converted during the last half of 
our financial year. 

In 944 acreage under crops in England 
and Wales again increased. Milk continued 
to receive first priority; dairy herd in- 
creased to 12 per cent. above pre-war but 
consumption has risen by 37 per cent. and 
dairy farmers have a large and expanding 
market for many years to come. The 
repair and the renewal of the capital equip- 
ment of the land is of greatest importance 
to the future of agriculture In this field 
we hope to be of the greatest possible 
assistance. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS. and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The “ Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—Owing to an error, 





the crops component of the index (1935=100) was last week 
given as 139.7 for May 14th. This should have been 140.0. The 














hc Stocks 
} 
complete index, which was given as 162.2 should have been 1945 on 
161.2. During the week ending May 22nd there was no change | | 
in the index. The crops component was 140.0, raw materials, | Jan eat < Ee 
185.5, and the complete index 161.2. me : 
(a) By Commodities 
COST OF LIVING INDEX Ramfeed Manchendise »— pS ae aie fh gas | -34 
na uly. 191410) Women's Wear... ......csccccee] 41 | 412-9 | 420-4 | —121 
Tee re ot Ps SN BSS aoa Men's and Boys’ Wear............, $29-4 | +212 | +16-9 | “ao 
t y } an Other All 5 aD OE nds sbedencecande + 8- + 49 + ros ss 
Month Food Rent Pa: Light | Items | Iteme Furnishing Departments .......... | +2% + 3 ig -e5 
DN S 054% och Koccedoens cooks ; —10- + 3” : = 
Lesion Fancy De von: tixacaiets + 0-7 | 411-5 | +142 | - 61 
Soors and Travel... 02-000, | +09 |} 411-0 | 416-2 -127 
1 | é 124 Sicameesans Seine & sibas amitk-esais + 7-2 + 50 +73 | 197 
pie) SS Non-tood Merchandice +47 | 4100 | +181 | -174 
228 230 | 199 ohned and Perishables 220000002.) +37 | +40 | 478-117 
240 26: “on 
| Ue | $00 All Departments ............4.. +44! 467! 4114 | -164 
Districts 
251 291 200 DOCU 6 oi. shin cin ccccncces cans mS 65 | +61) +86 | -145 
252 291 200 Ee sonsnes «oo dbcseveiel +41 | +755 | +113 | —135% 
252 291 200 North-West .............5....... +38 | +60, +114 | -19% 
“a ce Midland and S. Wales .......... 2. +59 | +60 | +103 | —15% 
- 202 South England................... +68 | +83 | +122 | —12° 
266 202 Central and West-End London... .. +05 | +92 | +143 | -254 
wee ws 203 Suburban London................ +06 | +09 | +79 | naps 
ee 2: Unallocated ......0...seeescceees + 38 + 9:7 +19°5 ) oo 








AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


| Daily A 
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Sales 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week 
has been distinctly easier, thanks to the overtaking of the 
delays in payments caused by the V.E. holiday and to a reduction 
in the net requirements of the Treasury. There was a further 
fall in applications at the Treasury bill tender, suggesting that 
there had been no repetition of the recent substantial official 
demands, and the discount houses secured 44 per cent. This 
represents some £97 million, the largest take-up since last 
September, with its record quota of {59 million. The net call 
on the banks for T.D.R.’s was, however, no more than {5 million, 
the smallest for over three months, so that the total of new money 
yassing to the Treasury was reduced from about £42 million to 
(25 million. Even so, the beginning of the monthly make-up— 
though this month it is comfortably spread over two weeks— 
might have been expected to produce some pressure. Actually, 
the market has benefited both from a release of funds previously 
immobilised in public deposits—these are down by {7-3 million 
_and by the effect of the shorter working week, which, by 
pushing payments for T.D.R.’s further forward, seems to have 
necessitated a substantial recourse to Ways and Means. Thus 
the Bank return shows Government securities no less than 
{338 million higher at {237-7 million—a position which will 
no doubt be somewhat corrected later in the week. This heavy 
release of funds has much more than offset the efflux of a further 
{5 million of holiday notes, and bankers’ balances have leapt by 
134-4 million to the high level of £219 -3 million. These changes 
have been reflected in a substantially better demand for bills 
from the banks than for some time. Whereas towards the end 
of last week money was in only fair supply and inquiry for bills 
small, this week the banks have had a good appetite—mainly 
for June paper—and on Tuesday one of the large banks was 
actually buying on its make-up day. In some cases, at least, 
market houses have at last been able to sell more bills than 
they have taken up. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates reniained unchanged between 
May 16th and May 23rd :-— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
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14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months,“1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
oe Ente — — » 1-14%. deposit rates, 3%. Discount deposi: 
all, + at notice, ; 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
eee between May 16th and May 23rd. (Figures in brackets are’ par o: 
exchange). 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02 . Ganada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22$) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1993-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 1685-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
Wesst ot hoe transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83.8456%, (buying). Uruguay 

‘ p._ (buying). 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
aan ene -following rates remained unchanged between May 16th 

ay 23rd. 

E Piastres (973) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. rupee) 17-1844 
pian Seng. Francs 1763-3. China. National 3-34. Iran. Ri. 128-1350 

Speoial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
Qo rate of exchange is quoted in London. 

: NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York 

















May May | May May | May | May May 
on 16 7 | | 19 | 21 | 22 23 
’ l 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
EEO cies. | 4029§ | 402k8 | 4028§ | 40288 | 40238 | 40285 | 40248 
Montreal....... | 90-750 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90 810 
Zuricht........ 23-40 | 23-40. | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-49 | 23-40 | 23-40 


Buenos Aires...) 24-85" | 24-82° | 24-84° | 24-88° | 24-84% | 24-88° | 24-85® 
Rio de Janeiro..} 5-25 5-25 § -25 5°25 5°25 5°25 5-25 


Lisbon ........| $07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona...... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-26 


Stockholm ..... 23 -86 23 -86 oe 23°86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 

Free Rate. —‘'§ Basic. 
THE Royvat MINT 

Coins Struck in 1943 and 1944 


The output of 81,840,000 halfpennies issued is easily the 
highest in the history of the Mint. Presumably, these have 
been issued to provide for the odd halfpenny that now figures 
in sO many prices, but there is evidence that they have been 
used to a considerable extent instead of pence, although the 


(Continued on page 717.) 


* Official Buying Rate 25-78. 





NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Public 
Administration tenable at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (salary not less than £750). Applications must 
be received, not later than first post on 15th June, 1945, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, Richmond College, 
rene, Surrey, from whom further particulars should be 
obtained, 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


Applications are invited for the Readership in Spanish and 
Latin-American Studies, tenable at King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The candidate appointed, if now on National Service, 
will not be expected to take up appointment until his release. The 
salary offered is £750 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
by whom applications should be received not later than 30th June, 
1945, although consideration will be given to later applications 
from those serving overseas. 

G. R. HANSON, Registrar of King’s College. 


en ee a A RN nN 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


RELIEF WORK IN EUROPE 


Men and Women are urgently needed by U.N.R.R.A. for wel- 
fare work among United Nations displaced persons in Assembly 
Centres in Germany, and applications are invited for posts as 
Principal (Ref. R.S.81) and Deputy (Ref. R.S.82) Welfare Officers. 
.~Tincipal Welfare Officers will be responsible for the organisa- 
tion and direction of all welfare activities in Assembly Centres, 
under the administrative control of the Centre Directors and in 
co-operation with the Centre Medical Officers. Deputy Welfare 
Officers will act as assistants to the Principal Welfare Officers. It 
's desirable that candidates should have had some social work 
caining and they must have had substantial experience (prefer- 
ably 3 years) in social welfare work. The work calls for a 
person with general or varied experience, but applications from 
Specialists are also invited. 
pee limits 25-50. Period of service, 6-12 months. Salaries: 
rncipal Welfare Officer, £800-£900; Deputy Welfare Officer, £450- 
Tequir ording to qualifications. Sefected candidates will be 
auzed to pass a medical examination and to be ready to go 
oe immediately after appointment. Uniform, food and quar- 
Veron be provided. Candidates who have applied for the 
applionss Welfare Specialist in China need not submit a further 
f Pblications, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, 
—- details of qualifications and experience, including present 
7 ployment; also Identity and National Service or other registra- 
shania tticulars, and quoting appropriate reference number, 
Seid be addressed to the Ministry of Labour and_ National 
cee, Appointments Department, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, 


<7ovorreaeseicrraitheircienmneenpieliiem teasers 
oNomisr, age 25, outstanding University record, two 
p< ene. manufacturing and business experience, one year as 
Res omic adviser to Government Department, desires Position of 
“a qeonsibility with salary and prospects. Able, versatile 


Conscientious, wi ood personality and wide knowledge of 
People and affairs. Overseas appoinines considered, especially if 


How’, Zealand.—Write, Box 71, The Economist, Brettenham 
use, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


Referring to the Notice issued on the 12th April, 1945, at a 
Meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the under- 
mentioned dividend was declared :— 


First and Final for the yéar ended 31st December, 1944, of 
9d. (ninepence) per share (74 per cent.), less income-tax at 
5s. 44d. in the £, payable on the 18th July, 1945, to the share- 
holders on the books of the company at the close of business 
on the 22nd May, 1945. 


By Order of the Board. 
Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 22nd May, 1945. 





PPLICATIONS invited for the Post of Assistant Editor of an 

old-established British Commercial, Financial and Political 
Weekly published in India. Age 25 to 33, unmarried, and should 
be exempt national service, or anticipating early release. Salary 
and terms of initial 3-years’ contract according to qualifications, 
which should include ability to write leading articles and edi- 
torial notes on economic subjects, including investments, some 
capacity for Research and acquaintance with Mechanics of news- 
paper production.—Write, Box No. 69, The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





DITOR sought for high-class, old-established commercial 
journal. Salary high. Good style, good experience and proven 
abilities essential. A knowledge of Export Trade and practice 
desirable. Confidential communications invited.—Box 70, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





PECIALIST in Incentive Bonus and Labour Relations required 
immediately by The Wallace Attwood Company, Management 
Consultants, 7, Park Lane, London, W. 1. Applicants, who must 
have been fully trained in a recognised method of Time Study, should 
have First or good Second-class Honours Degree at a British 
eee and varied experience in advising on and introducing 
types of incentive. Salary up to £1,500 according to previous posts 
and qualifications. Ex-Officers preferred. Write, stating when 
available. Full details should be given of age, education and 
previous posts (with salaries). 





———, Research Manager requires educated Lady for in- 
teresting work. Permanent position. Must have knowledge 
of statistics.—Please write, stating fullest details, to Box 1,333, 
E. W. Barney, Ltd., 4, New Court, Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. 





SSISTANT to Market Research Manager want:d immediately. 
+i Splendid opportunity for well-educated Girl requiring per- 
manent position. Must be good at figures.—Please write, stating 
fullest details, to Box 406, E. W. Barney, Ltd., 4, New Court, 
Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. 





NDUSTRIAL Scientist, shortly proceeding on a visit to the 
United States, is prepared to make technical and other 
inquiries on behalf of a limited number of firms.--Write, Box 
Pg Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 19, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /42,887,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £89,014,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £30,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,156,993, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £340,400,000 against £447,465,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 
























ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
__(é thou: thousands) 





Esti- | 
April | - cil | April | Weer | Week 

































coer 
Revenue i “e ‘el 
46) = | ended . ended 
nt May May | May | May 
a 1948 | RI | 1944 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE } 
Income Tax. ...|1350000| 90, 877| 104,712! 11,348! 10,920 
Sur-tax........ | 80,000, 5,013 5 1319) 476| 700 
Estate, étc., “| | 
Duties....... 115,000} 16,003) 15,275) 1,939} 2,350 
Stantps........ | 19,000} 452) 925) : 
N.D.C. . 500.000! .2:659| .4196 428) 900 
E.P.T. ms} 55,504) 44,422) 7,822) 5.558 
Other Inid. Rev.| 1,000 50} 25) 50) 
Total Inld. Rev. 2065000, 170,558) 174, 874) 22, 034 20,225 
i 
Customs paws 589,000) 81,097) 74, 261| 14,988) 15,392 
Bawlen... sis sesex 541,000} 64,300} 66,100} 3,800, 4,010 








Total Customs &| 





i 
i 
Excise....... 1130000) 145, an 140,361] 18,788 19,402 
Motor Duties. . .| 30,000 30,000} 1, Va "1,934! az 
Post Office (Net! | 
Receipts) . “| 3, od 3,200' 650) 800 
winter dosneey 4, 4,850 320 350) et oe 
Crown Lands. 140 140) 
Receipts from| 1 
Sun Loans| acd 815; 2,428) ... 2,304 
Miscell. Receipts} 23,000) 8, 152) 1,428) 1,291) 156 





oe 
Total Ord. Rev. |3265000| 330, 430) 324, 715) 42, 763) 42,887 


s cntapeniaeateretinll 


Secr-BALANCING| al | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114,100) 14,100) 13,600) 1,700! 1,600 
ij} | ! 


EERE : 
Wad icientnn 13379000) 544,530) 338,315) 44,463) 44,487 
i ; ' 














| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
' 








payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | 
April April | Week Week 
A: bes pie - = 
May — | — i 2 
20, 
} 1944 | 1935 | 1944 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE | 
t Man. of 
Nat. Debt 







2") 465,000 62,091| 54,406) sd 1,714 


1,000 664 Pee ea 


8,000) 266 265; 


484,000] 63,021' 55,384, 1, 640) 1,714 
Supply Services. |5081281) 713,694! 608,573. 101800) 87,300 


= 




















| 1,700} 1,600 
Wee ckscds $679581) 790,81 or seas 90,614 





A Change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as 


as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘Total Supply Services” instead of 


shown, as up to July 24, 1 inclusive, as a 
deduction from clin caniaen = 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£183,311 to £2,667,147, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£46,500,509 to {22,741 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





FLOATING DEBT 














({ millions) 
Ways and 
eans Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
De- — 
posits 
| Bank | by | Debt 
Tap | of 
pts. | Eng- 
i oi ieee 
Not available 
Feb. 17 \1430 
wae, 1450 -0) 2509-2 542-4 |. tate ® 6082 6 
Mar. 3 /1430-0 
» 10 11430-0 o 
» 17 (1430-0 » 
» 24 |1430-0 
i an 36180-7 575-7 |'0-7'| 1859-0 6116-1 
April 7 |1430-0 Not available 
” a oom a ” ” 
” 28 11430-0/2203 -7 671-4 [8 5 | 1996-8 6209-0 
May 5 |1440-0 ot availabie 
a 2 1460 0 abe 
» 19 1480-0) 1 ee a a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(¢ wlllions) ae hs 
A Per 
t | Average | | Cent. 
Date of bell cara! sate Us § onl Uotted 
Tender | | ot ance. | r 
‘A lied! ment in. 
hae fe A wee Rate 
1 ae anf OL . ee 
1 : s. a 
May 19 | 110-0 ' 202 4/ 110-0| 20 0-35| 40 
Feb. 16 | 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0| 20 0-53| 37 
» 23 | 110-0 | 208-6) 110-0! 20 0-99 
Mar. 2 | 110-0/ 2376 / 110-0|1911-37| 21 
» 9 | 110-0} 239-2] 110-0/ 1911-50; al 
» 26 | 110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0} 1911-77 | 27 
» «623 «| 110-0 | 225-3} 110-0 | 19 11-85 | 25 
» 29 | 110-0) 2256/ 1100/19 10.06) 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1/ 1100/20 1-86/| 20 
» 13 | 110-0 | 244-4/| 110-0 | 20 2-28) 24 
» 20 | 110-0 | 244-3| 1100/20 224) 24 
” 27 | 120-0! 227-3| 120-0| 20 0-17| 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 1300/19 11-85/| 30 
vw» 11 | 130-0} 226-2/ 130-0) 20 013] 40 
» 18 | 130-0! 218-0! 139-0' 20 024) 44 
On May 18, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills 


to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 44 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for May 25. For the week ended 
May 26 the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits 
at a maximum amount of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce ieniatent the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— s 


Gold Silver 
per per 
iat a 7 ee Tolas 

PI sch ovevucacicc’ " 2 127 14 
oO 6 wcickiow weeerwnas 73.23 1d 12 
MR ete e cet se 73 13 129 14 
sale Be er aie Ra 75 #12 13x30 4 
pts wednth iuakbos' as 75 14 129 0 
i. CME octncaewetaniaas 7% 6 129 4 
id ong tha esthihs ash 75 6 129 14 

OS oic6ss cntenau Market closed 

vieg | PERRIS cB ca art 220 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 23, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
.1266,722,433 


35,519,285 


Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. . 
In Bankg. De- 
partment. ... 


f 
Govt. Debt. ae ; 
Other Govt. 1,015) 
Securities .. . 1288 
Other Secs... . res 
Silver Coin ... 49 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .... l 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
| SS 


500,000.09 


1300,241,718 l 1300, 2417 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ , 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 23131 
et ine oat 222,493 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,786,399] Discounts & 
—————_—_- Advances... 10,2347 
Other Deps. : Secursties.... 14,1969 
Bankers ..... 219,336,517 — 
Other Accts... 49,950,630 24,360.86 
—— ee 33,519.28 
269,287,147 | Gold & Silver 
ee 
296,849,039 296,849,039 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comm 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1944 rota | 1945 


ian 
May | May | May Ma 
| 24 9 | 16 8 














Issue Dept. | 
Notes cis circulation eal 1127 -8/1250-1 ‘1261 +121 
Notes in b e | 
en aaa 22-4 50-2! 38 34 
Government debt and | a 
securities*......... -|1149 -1,1299 -2 1299-5 1094 
Other securities........ 0-8 0-7) 07 4 
| rr 0-0 0-0) O00 W 
Gold, valued at 5. 2} 0-2) 0-2 08 
JNO OB. ow cvcrvcccccecs 168 -00 168 -00 168 00 1680 
sits : | | 
Public No etnakeurnteae 13-5} 19-5) 17-1) $4 
. 177 -2) 176-1) 184-9 2193 
54-6) 51-6, 50-3 499 
245-3) 247-2 me 2790 
| | 
6} 181-4) 203-9 231 
a2 17-6) 13-0) 102 
16-1} 14-5) 13-1) 14 
240-0) 213-5 230-0 2624 
25° ‘li 51-4 40-0) 41 
oe | % | % 
% 4 20: 8) ba ud 
> vernment debt is 11, 015, 100 ; capita 
So Nanas ehtued & from {1, 200 mile 


14, oye Fid 
f to £1,250 million any beer ovember 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


& thousands 
EER EMI IER 06 2 


| Aggregate 








Week 
Ended from ~ 
' os 
3 
May | May May | Ma 
| 20, 9 | 20 | os 
| 1944 1945 | 1944 

t a 

' | a? 

Working da os -) oe tS 
Birmingham... 1,751 | ~ 1,948 | 35,755 | ae 
Beadford........ ; 1,120 1,650 | 36,582 rel 
Bristol.........., 849} 728.) 13,595 | Ty 
icc sssantened | SiS | 658 | 12,400) Bae 
Re acnet sakes | 167 | = 866 | 23,902 | Tay 
Leicester........ 879 858 | 16,954 vn 
Liverpool»... | 414g | §,625 | 103.35 0 

Manchester serves ' 012 j } f 
castle... isa 1,877 | 58, 190 yt 
Sueffield 2] ase] 833 | a0 a0. 
Southampton 193) 195 | p= iy 5,054 ae 
12 Towns ....... | 16,625 | 18,550 317,194 | 8 
Dublin®......... [9,223 | 7,256 | 154,185 | 186.00 





* May 15, 1944, May 12, 1945. 
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“ OVERSEAS BANK 
D RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 






























- from Treasury ....- 18,844) 17,533] 17,508] 17,513 

fis ber ee BB ete 19,451) 18,457| 18,426, 18,436 
‘otal cash reseTVeS .++++++ 267 250) 241 

4160 5)QErotal U.S. Govt. secs. . . . | 13,808] 20,478] 20,720) 20,668 

all, otal loans and Secs. ..... 13,972! 21,052] 21,275) 21,160 

LIQ otal resOUTCES ... +++ eens 35,535) 41,560) 41,437] 41,900 

LIABILITIES 

0000 R. notes in cirn. ....-.. 18,213} 22,631] 22,722) 22,782 

scess mr. bank res. ..... 900} 900] 1,050 

bank res. dep.......0 12,986} 14,891] 15,029] 15,246 

ovt. depositS ...-++eeees 397 42. 447 102 

247 otal deposits ....-seveee 15,336) 16,886) 16,939] 16,889 

= otal liabilities .......... 35,535} 41,560) 41,437) 41,900 

),4LTMMEMBeserve ratiO......+eeee- 58 -0%/46 -7%/46 -5% |46 5% 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 


reasury & bank currency.| 4,0 


LIABILITIES 





Million rupees 























3 Million Turkish pounds 
May | April | April | April | May ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 ross Per ee ee ee ee 
5, 3, | 20, | 27, : ca anes dies enh 75,151, 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 Mar. | Feb. b Fen. Mar. 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Private discounts and 25, 17, 24, 24, 
aa Gold coin & bullion.} 444) 444) \ 444) 444 advances.......... 33,642| 32,277} 31,328] 32,314 AssETs 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
. Rupee coin........ 150' 202} 201; 206 Advances to State : GOs eed sc aise sexceas 238 -6| 276-4 276-4} 281-3 
Balances abroad ...} 1,760} 3,800} 3,942} 3,969| 3,913 Total....... 497,958] 499,508] 501,408) 507,908 Clearing and other exch....| 96°4| 82-6] 85-1) 94-2 
Sterling securities ..| 7,998) 9,983] 9,983) 9,983] 10,063 (a) In occupation costs! 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 | ‘Treasury bonds.......... 130-8} 127-9} 127-9} 127-9 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 583] 578] 578| 578 b) Treasury advances.| 17,450) 19,000} 20,900; 27,400 | Commercial bills......... 494-2) 593-9| 596 -8| 595-4 
lavestments....... 106} 204) 215) 215 c) Fixed advances ...} 54,508) 54,508] 54,508) 54,508 ge ity sy a's 60-1) 46-0) 46-0] 48-9 
3 BROUEEE io oecse cc cree ‘254-0! 237-7) 238-4) 218-7 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES ; 
Notes in circulation) 9,059} 11,080! 11,087/ 11,070; 11,158 | Notes............... 582,204! 579,173] 580,944) 587,809 LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Govt... _ 782] 2,843| 3,071} 3,009} 2,863 | Deposit total........ 36,192} 36,783} 36,224) 34,034 Notes in circulation ...... 868 -4| 950-4! 961-0} 972-0 
-—— NE ich eee se | 913} 859) 787) 838 (a) Government accs. . 745 760 756 792 ee ee 200 -0) 215-4 215-3) 197 “4 
Reserve ratio...... 192 -0%|93 -2%|93 -3%/93 -2% 193 -4% (b) Other accounts ...} 35,447) 36,023) 35,468) 33,242 | Clearing andotherexch....| 23-2) 44 45-0 45-4 
' : ae Be ee eae yh 19 EB Eee ee et 5 Oe eee SY ee Oe eee eee 
Vay 
2 : 
(Continued from page 715.) New York 
> lat Mint’s reason for restricting the output of pence during the 
| ys War was the need to save copper for munitions. (WesxkLy INpIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
soa FOr the first time during the war there is a sharp decline in sa cae cree 
vag Be issue of the yellow threepenny-bit. It seems that the satura- mee | 
i hon point of this new coin is approaching. | May | May May 
hee sesadiachaaaibiaachaeaaben folectttttidiconaton : 9 16 
1680 Low High ; . 
. 1943 1944 Jan. Say 1945 1945 1945 
; 133 IureRiaL aa teen . oe id a 
a ad ee): ae ae | aaa 354 Industrials ....... 108 -6 | 120-5 120-0 | 1205 | 1194 
| — ances ttttttnnnel meni serene BEM casabeves ssn 116 -1 135-5a | 133-3 132-2 133 6 
7 a Silew :—~ | F 90 aati, ....... 22% 93-2 | 100-65 | 100-0 100-5 100 -6 
0} 10: a Seer a ‘oi oa a 
OMe Wc... <cccssere. 15,462,875 | 1,932,859 | 15,255,165 | 1,906,895 ee oes so "> 106-7 | usa | 77 | usa | 17s 
J ud PP Giicens Se cop akin 26,711,987 | 2,671,199 | 27,560,005) 2,756,001 Av. yield %t......... 4-63 4-17 4-18 4-17 4-21 
' 4 i Piedns on ocencb eae 21,228,427 1,061,422 | 22,576,918 16ems a ee 
| Dn 6 SPA eesoosncesctvaneee * , i 
s i4 _ omemesaeteRts) 1,173,178 ar oeseae wT 298 + 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) April 25. (6) May 16. 
| Bp Maundy Money... 22... 5,294 55 
capita i a anne | es 
> line Torat (Sinver)..... 111,714,876 | 6,855,953 | 104,415,606 | 6,753,907 STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Nickel B 
feed BG... asaee 101,702,400 | 1,271,280 | 69,760,000 872,000 Wisieish: Sesmarte tne OO Oteneew Geokan 
ronse ;—~ : 
Mies eiissgeeus deuce = a 42,600,000 177,500 (1925 = 100) 
it iseonneneus cadens 76,200,000 81,840,000 170, a se pcaiididecas 
OUBMEE GB osteitis. <ciuscan 33,345,600 25,157,600 26,1 
pceseepsntnssenssisesen assessments eeneneeetenentiasnsnsenae 1945 | Average | Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 
Torat Imprriat.... | 322,962,876 | 8,320,718 | 323,751,206 | 8,000,092 Mayl0.... | 142-1 1,510,000 |Mayl4....| 142-0 980,000 
= os Bae te 1,070,000 » 15.... F 1494 1,010,000 
— oreign and Colonial .... | 359,104,634 160,521,716 oa é 12.... | 143-0 560,000* | » 16.... | 142-5 1,210,000 
on Granp Torar...... 682,067,510 484,272,922 | 8,000,092 Pan = Pree 
= viniee oie EE Rese ot SST 1945: High, 145-6 (May 8). Low, 129-2 (June 23). 2-hour Session. 
us : INVESTMENT 
14s Stock Exchange : London Capital Issues 
ee 
a = ; Financia News "’ INDICES satanic Week ending Nominal Con- New 
; ; May 26, 1945 Capital versions M 
a Sena Security Indices Yield ay er a version: oney 
13,821 1945 Bargains — Particulars of Government issues appear on page 716. 
rt * 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old Ord. Vani tab alee _imeins one 
s h y ons 
| — oe | acne sc cenvi tp hapiecdvavh nas tereendee id 609,147,762 520,133,029 
ea sat ——- Beh i illov So's bat ci akin Phe Mba hb dorin $444k 652,051,337 640,952,856 
35.8 May ly % | % 
ct - vat eae 5,444 115-3 = oo Destination* Nature of Borrowing 
4,055 . ax. “) ay “—" (c) (c) Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
asa ” Sess 7,587 6.293 _ 1140 3-01 3°75 (to date) U.K. ex, U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
30764 MB” 3... | 6,843 5,968 111-4 3-03 3-84 £ £ £ £ § 
CM mtb : 1945...... 518,958,399 gan 1,140,453 516,276,845 1,382,250 2,573,934 
. > 5 7 ¢ > 
156,606 J sly 1955100, } 19982100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945; highest, 118-5 Wiican 640,622,135 330,72 637,258,296 2,015,289 1,717,330 





Million $’s 
9 US.F.R. BANKS May | May | May | May 
BN eounens 18, | 3, | 10 


’ , ’ 1 , 
1d certifs. on hand and} 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


onetary gold stock...... 21,354! 20,374) 20,352 20,351 
4,130) 4,132) 4,137 


oney in circulation...... 21,846) 26,204) 26,312) 26,372 
reasury cash and dep. ...} 2,695) 2,805) 2,831] 2,478 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 








lowest, 111-4 (May 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137 -9 (April 26) ; 
lomest, 136-3 (Jan 2). A ip teedene highest, 


CENTRAL BANK. OF IRELAND 

















Million £’s . 

May | April | May | May 

13, 8, 5, 2, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold......... iiws cn tinea 2°65, 2°65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 24-13) 28 “81; 29-04) 28 -84 
Sterling balances......... 1-49) 1-32) 1-29) 1-48 

_ LIABILITIES ‘ | 

Notes in circulation. ...... 28 = 32-91) 33-08) 33-07 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


April | April | April | April | April 
29 7 14 23, 50 


ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
GO ooo os cwvense 4343 -1/4643 -6|4671 -7|4693 -2/4771 -3 
Foreign exchange ..| 78-5} 108-1] 93-7) 96-1) 102-3 
Discounts, etc. ....} 65°3| 332-8} 331-3) 325-3) 323-6 
Advances ......... 16-3} 15-6) 14-6) 14-3} 15:2 
Securities ......... 64-2; 63-8) 63-8) 63-8 63-7 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation, ... |3513-4|3479 -9|/3463 -0/3558 -0 
Other sight liabs. . .|1427 “91381 *9)1427 — —e ‘0 
} 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


Apel | Apel April | May 








717 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANE 
Million £’s 

~—"")"Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. 

24, 16, 23, 29, 

ASSETS , 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
Gold coin and bullion... .. 90 *32;102 -47|102 -94/102 -95 
Bills discounted.......... 21-319) 31 68) 31-81) 32-35 


Invest. and other assets...| 86-36} 91-53) 93-03) 94-16 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 47 -65| 56°17) 56-29) 60-25 
Deposits: Government ...| 13-71] 18-79) 22-14) 22 -05 
Bankers’...... 129 -03)142 78/141 -85138 -43 
Others........ 4:19 4-00] 5:58, 5-96 
Restrveratio............ (46 -7%!46 -0%/46 0% 45 ‘9% 





CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 28 15, 31, 


ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
re 1,128} 1,242} 1,242) 1,242 
Other gold and for. exch...} 2,353) 2,628] 2,701) 2,737 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds .... 100 88 88 88 
Treasury bonds .......... 786|- 763} 763) 163 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 1,986} 2,253) 2,350} 2,391 
Deposits : Government ... 515 561; 627 638 
DORs kc 0 6005. 1,367} 1,336) 1,366} 1,361 
Certs. of participation... . . 288 126 138 


Reserve ratio............ 85 -0%|85 -8...|84 -3%|84 2% 
| 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 






































* Conversion excluded. } Includes Government issues to May 16, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Preceding Year 
a. Appropriation a 
- —_ | 
: ilable | TS tal | Net Ord 
Net - | avai | To Free in — | Profit | pi 
Deprecia- Profit Distribu- Pref Ord. Rate Reserves Carry 
year Total : . | after Deb. _ weg Div. Forward } Ps 
¥ Profit tion, etc Interest tion Div. . } t f , 
Campeny ree " : ] £ % t | oa & 849 | 102,278 | Tita mm 
— £ 10 ee | 704 || 715,743 pase at 
| £ $392 || $500 | 50/000 at teed epee 116,367 | 80,367 25 
Z £ 348 82, 826 | 550,000 | 7,000 | + 5, 013 28,926 | ] 
37, 836,016 || 161, 58,687 | 25 , 3,407 || 185; 28,926 | i 
; &c. ; 103,873 ote 714,530 ’ | 11,347 ’ 16,000 | + 43, 102,277 £9,561 | 134 
. 31 > 11 5 os 
——— Mar 714,530 2,486 | 155,254 | 3'987 11,275 8,000; — Ill 978 33,676 | 12 
ee san te nag laa aaa ae oo oT 114,676 ; 669 | 81,151 || "500 15,000 | 15 10,000 | + 2,691 rae 216,378 | 291 
7 SERRs 55 Hees o=iinn +> 5 | Mar. 31 191 a 57,007 || 2, 18,000 | 12 F + 10,270 216, 257,058 | } 
ees DD sia ova senenne> ; Dec. 31 coe er 88.378 || 4,500 143724 | 20 15,000 + 29°830 315,123 257,058 | 18 
Dartford ees = icateys we = 212'021 192'836 vac i <sa0T 184,392 | 18 oe ahaa 89.908 | 87,408 | 
cecerieant Brentford. aoe | Dec. 31 gry 257,629 | 628, 50,400 6 2318 * 132 256,173 | a aay ; 
iene (James) Peer: oyreese! | Dec. Sl | 516, 90,135 166,389 ee 21,000 : . i= ae | "43,039 20,606 | Nil 
ae Ott s. cok ies cis eres 518 ||... 2 oe 2,415 | , 35,023! 4 
saint, ©3ttron an Stach | St | 246250 | sire | 300 | Sea | aims | ‘Simos! te: oatoec| RAEI sse'268 | 180990 oh 
_ eee’ 4s <°88 Dec. ; 50,000 , 3,602 ||... 3,500 | 9 66,371 , 97" “th 
Bairds and Scottis grote 631,411 | 350, 2,415 25, 500 13, . + 66, 064 | 27,749 | 4 
; & Partners Dec. 31 , 505 || 10, 34 | 278 . 3,866 || 115, 057 | 191 
ee eevee saree esy es 31 24,659 |... 37,298 76, | 14,700 1153,9 : + 799,075 | 656,057 | 19) 
cebetlies Limited. .-.+-+-».++++--+* Jan. 0 | , 08,067 | , 18,750 7k 63,839 || 1,799, acct (fh 
Edinburgh Collieries. ‘Shen... .3 | Mar. 31 aneats oe oy l vor 534, 050 | 12} ~ 718 || 1,048,098 377,963 {ii 
Johnson (Richard) & eet | Dec. 31| hissee| 7 2| risjoa1 | 909,551 }} 242,203 | 170000 $f i | $250,000| + 13,73 Bs-messet sees |*9 
ee as sbsbnwigen Se 31 | 1,989,836 ro aan | 566,864) .. : { ——_ 4) | 7 one 202,024 | 174,506 4 
an: WM ee ne oot . 1 ’ | . . 
ree ta atte Dec. 31 | 966,500 c00 | 17,138 | 2.087 | 12,281 | 109,320) 74 830 8,261 | Dr. 9,549 | i 
ee ey | Feb. 28 | 198°302 | nS | 124,179 | 262,06 | | . 1,043 | Dr. ne Nil 
Moons andi Clyde Cond... -.-.----: | Mar. 31 ad 14,353 || : cae + 132 PR Ni 
Yorkshire Amalgamated ed Dec. 31 9,785 pv: ae | See 1 rae | = 2080 135 | See | 
7 u Rie Se | Dec. ; - oo 26,306 | Deter we - 24)) = 409 | Nil 
Allied wg aoe ere = 1342 De oa Dr. 9.539 | | 324] “6 |= 196 ae | -: & 1| Ni 
‘ - alz vy u I * > ..3 3. a tae eae ec. 7 eve co 19,08 j do ace am 5? Nil 
Ayer Kuning (F.M-S.) penn teers De st] anos] kaso | pe ane |) eae & vs | + 15 Sih | aac | i 
Baru (Java) peewee... | Dec. Si ei 1. 67 294 || : vs |+ 215 Sone | Dr. 1,181 | Nil 
Doloswella coer ccbtemaenn sense Jon. 3 "354 | +e 15 | 2 | ; | _ or oe | 11860 6 
2merald Rubber * Sl | Oc 722 9, f as 4904) 5 
elon Sn Knees tabbed 00. | Dee. 3 | 1,267 | i = 1,701 12,000 | 6 | + 127 | nes | Dr. "30 | 
*h Kennet paella Cc. 1.978 jes aia 14,1 ,000 me 3 788 | Nil 
Jasin (Malacca) os ane abla aks Nov. 30 | a1'si2 520 Pier 7,180 | : | “see | + 1,098 | 7829 Dr. 443 | Xil 
Jugra Land and Carey... &c ovat Dec. 31 13.191 sii "959 Dr. 1,233 } i“ Pa 551 3 Dr. 606 Nil 
Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber, cabeeeee Dec. 31 "62 | Dr. 1,098 | 48'504 | teal ;— | 551} 380 Dr. 1,120 | Ni 
Panagula eae cee se ees June 30 2,742 "551 | Dr. 1,656 a |} — 1,079 | 6 Dr. 287 | Nil 
eee eee eee oe. 596 | ee 2,072 | | 1+ ‘287 | 400 | 
embau eee Semen tee ee= +++ 96 Nov. 3¢ 422 an 6,472 | 4.988 | 15 
Sempals Rubber. ome ts Mar. 31 683 | wataa 1/886 || | + ra] 272822 | ogeis| 
Singapore rag Noogy re gee eae | = 500 | 39,875 45,000 15 ove 4 1,003 "oe 56. 826 5+ 
Sungei Choh Rubber ...+..+++++++. dec 175,479 , 8,996 - on + 6,612 y 53,903 | 15 
Sungei Salok Rubber:...... 381,532 | 208.416 85,616 54.369 9,190 = 000 | > ae 72,303 | 1i76is | ¢ 
<5 5inega | Dec. 3f 231,625 | 81,719 ee 97.582 5,500 18'000 8 | 30, 0,000 3,432 || 882,616 | 6 
Clan Line Steamers. ..-.0-#..+++++. a) oo Sines | atane | 3,569 120/000 131,250 { ik 
General Steam “eam ee ee bs Dec = 87.166 15,000 shan 245,472 | — 3.489 3 | | 262,550 ; 
- thers c | were tees Dec ’ 80,000 y j ¥ | + = 3,392 7 
ae ‘John peer seats oer | eT ee re 131,250 | 196,875 || 102,209 fs e. 1+ 684 | ee | ae 
oyal Mail Lines...........- , ae | 3,378 | 5 
 Felegraphe and ens: | Mar. 31} 262,500 138 | 124,509 || Le | + See tees) Shen 
Anglo-American Telegrap | Dec. 31 | 696,122} 80,929} 90, at | 51,611 ll | + 61,854 oe 64,625 | 6 
arine....... | Dec 113,962 || ae “ + 35,255 47,915 10 
i International Marin 4,986 61,091 tas 59 | ae | ev 387,603 50'07 10 
——- Textiles Dyers..... | Mar. 31 Gea | arose | el’see nee reel al | > Seas] Sesame | 3fo18 | 20 
eS See eee Sree ees > s+ | Dec. 31 172'920 45,000 107,162 121,263 | 6,562 44,275 10 | + 3,339 285,502 er 
British Enka Limited... . ec eee aor at 177318 ose scam 112,792 | ote 29,167 | 10 : 162.238 32,733 | 16. 
Crosses & Heatons MRED. «so nst¥ bars | Dec ‘390,847 | : 83,415 | , - - 39 , 21,775 | 2 
actory.. | Dec. 31 , 39,068 48,215 a? a 6 
SN 20S CASNF: 05 «= one Dec. S 3,701 | 642! 16 i , 36,620 | 6 
Titaghur emery reese >" | Dec. 31} 25 ssn) TAs G8) sete 3 + ee | ee 5 
8 ow ; SO GAs <cnc000 > 1 see oce Se ’ 311 3 
vara pe Re Dec. 31] 167,372 | eae | Glam ikzs — | | al. <td ee mal 3 
African City cre + 27 theme eee —. = \ 54.447 ase 20,158 1.937 6.851 | at |. oe | ms 531 oa | 190.618 12 
oo ee eee eee = Ma ; 860 - 29,24 256 | 3 
Conshanaset ee en am a ? site are crane il, _ senees 14 00 + aaah 130,307 — 5 
a ees Sree Mar. 3 Fi ’ 635 , , 4 - - 6,343 , 6,029 | 12 
Genera iano: | Mar 31 | 287178 Masel | eter fe < Stoas iraee| 9.2551 Nil 
Home and Foreig’ al Trast ....... ao 135,552 5.559 | 94.035 155 30,655 | 12 + 436 "407 14,068 ry 
pateeaiel ek Sumerel Sees «+--+» | Mar. “31 88,377 25, 107,000 |} 15,1 - 9,106 | — 5,000} 57,407 | 14,068 10 
don and Holyrood Trust .... | Mar. 31 , 48,854 | 9,212 ene er 9,106 ; 241,449 | 151 § 
a ion Provincial anate - oth AB a Mar. 31 | an aeoe eases 12,094 46.887 ll 25,000 ‘ wet 60,346 | 40.97 
Oni SUE Sia <=> n027 hk? S| gee stiles 116,946 || at ‘Senee 5 | 10,000 | + | 94.358 | 44,194 Mt 
ee DER sh eee? Aras pri 25 | , 7 »242 || , ; — 1,521 , 681) 6 
St. Andrew Trust aind Trust’... 12. | Mar. 31 | 250,231 | es 22,750 | 324 | 15,000 | — 1,521} 94,358 sis21| 10 
Gitte lavetone teats... ent ae 4,546 | 36,229 | 72,806 11400} 6 | | + 6,328 || 101,500 26,586 | 10 
San. vestme - a | J ’ eee ’ 8 F 
ie > emia onl semi.” 85,578 | 131231 || 4a250 25,000 | 10 | 7 T 91,505 || 632/257 5389 | NI 
Anglo-American Aspha t chine ial ak Mar. 31 | 102.637 » 85,578 51.167 } a 260.726 8 50,000 ' 1001 44,940 208 463 40 
Associated “er Renan IS Feb. 10 32'032 25,223 475,784 15, 209 » <6 ove v 1.464 423,111 24.885 12} 
Bobby & Co, ........ a my KAN Se tens | Mar. 31 688.766 347, 240 24,126 | m18, os 200,000 40 ee + 574 67,857 15,237 124 = 
Betiss Bornes Futvilieass ..- + ---»>- —-l aa OVaee | 218746 17,662 | 15 | 10,000) + — Q55 | ssuzar| 97180 | 10 Fl 
British Match ao reese eg Dec. 30 | 452'034 11,272 201,46 36.157 A 11250 10 aa + 10,955 | 351,747 1'170 Nil 
ee Seen ES THOR s+ 4 2 <> He Dec. 31 70'502 ce 28, 7 25.140 i 70,000 |: 10 ss 2'200 gos | #0 
pore gd ny 2 ou et Ca ae | Mar. 31 55,904 | __.. 12,955 | 168,826 || 33,000 teed do eatin | aes Ta1.a45 | 49,037 13 R 
i a ae} -opnaes 30,000 —— 248 || 20,000 404,161 of re) ae cee | 19,540 | NI = 
ee reset es hbe : tee is ’ i J "ae eee Toe 
Dally Mirror uans Lim. | _ = 741,788 an 100170 Tenens aren : eee : seas eevee ya's of 6 
Dundee Floorc Britain)... .. aear. 177,057 "118 142,753 ’ 4,032,149 pes a 9708 , 48,40 vs 
dy Co. (Great Sketch | Nov. 30 . za 95,11 1,685,438 , , 25 ous > 142,362 4] 10 
ioeneaed Lenten Siow ee ee 31 | Tz'oce 1,000,000 erraes | asiatg 11s | as'ous 124 sees wae gant 13877 = Br 
eer 20°92 25 Dec. ee. se , 304 , , 10 , ce 15, 571 
oan Chemical Industries «...... Dec. 3i| 139301 | 26382) yest 4e'160 || 10,000 Ti2s| 15 | “#000 | — aise | as'093 g2'849 | 10 — 
Indestemetible Paint Co..... otors.... | Dec. 31 48-663 = 27,006 21.943 9,400 9520 | 14 ove + fis Sree e487 20 om 
Laurence Scott ee aul wml 2 24,005 40'395 3,436 63,203} 10 | 10,000] + 3313 ee) ross 2 
McNeill (F.) & D. .- a = Jetors Seng Dec. 43.854 1,207 P 96,894 000 20 vee ae 67 280, 8.274 : 
ee Jan. 31 : 75,346 141 , 3 15,000 | — 9,644 704) 10 
Pettigrew & tor Traction Go. seeeees — = 148.075 40, qe Hay oll 111.795 56,875 roo 12 3,715 z 326 13501 12,904 | 2 
Potteries Motor eering Co....... ec. 31 | 311246 14,089 Y 13,372 vee 687 | 10 ve 314 63,314 | 4 
ring . Sl , 8,673 , 4,000 | — 1,726 784 | 12 
ee ae ee tans Dor hl teaee 1,213 | 26,258 ||... 7,000 ; 20 000 | + 6,080 || 12 8,784 | 12 
Se TNR SSS es ees Dec. 3 "880 ; 11,613 1,800 40 5,000 35,701 3,191 | 7 
RFD. rage eens i bei wee 6830 | 107/948 t500 | “e’aon | ts 15/000 | + 3,122 ani'eig | 220.279 is 
pene WR oss ave aie . 31} 78,908) 9,730 | 13,870 7,811 | 10 000 | + 14,506 ; te 
Range Boilers Limi . Cue ates Dec. 3 ’ 9,030 , 49,987 3,017 20 50,000 7 a 84,455 3,713 
ae = Spay annageaiece Dee st| 8368 | so | 28.95 “33353 | “S00 | “anano | so | “E000 | ~ "Loss sins | 21620) 3 
wns og agate saan ate ioe 224.860 see ’ 18 33,55. 2'750 5 - 6,920 , 187,24 ' 
Sita wosicesnneesskaeeneys Feb. 28 9,580 |. 31,4 pS 15,000 | — 6, 225,724 10 | 1% 
Robiagon (8. S.A) 00000000000 Dec. 31] Th798) 9 rest | aeoat|| <. | asset ws | we | ahebsta3 ae ies | iosas0 | 25 
Rolls Razor .-.....-..-. BL 3aStcae Mar. 31 64.625 126 | _ 27,66 2,108 5 20 ie + 19.006 222,158 15,568 | 22 
Sestbene dcand ieee Corporation | Dee. 31| areas]. tares | aeeane weeies | ae T*% 158,081 | 352952 S of 
Mima ma 279,166 |... 144 | 151,364 50,798 | 22 407, 14,199 | Ni la 
Steel Brothers & Co...... Nb. stieee Feb. 28 218,847 | 18,211 | 118, 1 170,562 9,882 | 22 eee | 46.566 U 
OE ees Sawa «+8 oss Dec. 31 , 9,422 | 115,212 247 219, 197,912 413; 5 
Reeeta emacs |e | BAR| of | Se | Bt uns | =| — 
Sete eS veo ons : 43,618 ’ 57,555 2,625 | 5 
eee evans 3a7n Fare Dec. 31 , jot 50,794 ’ 02 \ 
United Newspapect.. rey eres joa lis tee| “os| tee) “Tet 820 || 25,056 | toad | 
wading 9 Se teeny Jan. 31} + 16, Eee 52 d 155,754 ee 
Wickhams (C. Barker) ..... aie aR cated 19,796 3,126 ou : 7,863 | + 3,264 come Tax. 
No. of Cos. 28 3,739 13,989 5798 || 14.099 42,861 { Free of In 
Totals (£000's) : fae i | dain 396| 68,017 | 195. td asst. $i) & youts to cha of ins. 
to May 23, 1945 .......... ‘ . k mon: . 
pane 9 l to May 23, «Se ubject to tax out of Capital Reserve. ( ) 
ee . f 2} per cent. not s 
(a) Also Cash distribution o ‘ 
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OYALBANKOF CANAD 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,750,000,000 


LONDON : 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York , 


Main London Branch: 


West End Branch: 





Lloyds Bank 
fowl 
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FOR SERVICE 
AND SECURITY 
AND FOR EVERY CLASS 
OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 


* 


Head ane Oe: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
' Liability of Members is Limited. 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- — - 
RESERVEFUND - -_ - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 











THE 


BANK OF NOVASCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canade with Limited Liability). 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


cone Cc oe ooe oo eee eee $12,000,008 
rund oro wee nee wee wee $24,000,008 
‘Total'a Renee over eee eee ° $500,000,000 


oft facilites are available to the public through, the Branches 
ominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 


London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macteop, Manager. 
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INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


4 

4 

q 

q 

through a Member of ¢ 
‘THE STOCK EXCHANGE | 
: 


seuslenpenen eth veibersaitinen met “4 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 
Persons who advertise, as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 

“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 


ee te 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 

Subscribed Capital . oon ai £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Se 3,000,000 
Further Liability ae Proprietors... 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund ° . 1,800,000 
Currency Reserve ... 1,585,000 


Chief Office i in ad 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia. 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 


- Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SYDNEY, SON : Co. 


Surveyors, Valuers & Assessors. 


Specialists in Claims for War Damage, 
Compensation after De-requisitioning, Dilapi- 
dations, Deferred Repairs, etc. 
Valuers of Buildings, Plant, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 


DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone: REGENT 3571/2. 
Offices at Cardiff, Gloucester, Birmingham, etc. 








A POST-WAR PLAN 


for the man or woman over 25: Increase your personal 
efficiency. RAPIDISM will do this for you. 
Write for free Booklet to 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
D.51, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19 


PERSONAL 


T.T.T. Magnums are the cigarettes blended specially 
for those blessed with a sensitive palate. Obtain- 
able from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 


Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 
for 6/8. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exeeptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at cal] or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

GHARLES it! STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 













28, s.W.1 








THE BANK: OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


. £4,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,090 


wader the Charter 4,500,000 


£13,500, 000 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Es Cc. G. 
Hon. GEOFFREY C., GIBBS, C.M.G, 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. 


EDMUND GODW ARD, Esq. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


HAMILTON, Esq. 
PHILIP NESBITT, Esq. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, aoe the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 
With a network of branches throughout every 


important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 

world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 

to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 


Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... «++  £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE cndel herwerd . £2,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 .. £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches threughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 
£71,038,513 


VS NEW. ZEALAND 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
® 
London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL ena EXCEEDS - 415,000,000 


Ee £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID £164,000,000 











EXCEED - 
(1944 Accounts 


THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL FUNDS 
£16,377,547_ 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ceements Press, Lp. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act ef Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


wanets Pes tute London, W.C.2. Published 
C.2. US. "Representa. tive : R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, 


LONDON, €E.C.2. 


ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 





J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 


Tue Economist Newsparer, LT 
een Vas York, 6.—-Saturday, May 26, 1945 
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